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F.D.R. SPEAKS 


The actual voice of FDR: Authorized Edition of Collected Sneeches, 1933 to 1945 


EDITED AND ANNOTATED BY HENRY STEELE COMMAGER: “Here it is again: 
the voice that raised our spirits and inspired our hopes in times of trial and in times 
of triumph. Here are the great words that are printed indelibly on the pages of 
history. Here is the man himself, beloved, in his own lifetime, as no other President 
has been loved before; the most magnanimous figure our generation has known.” 


INTRODUCTION BY MRS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT: “It is the most complete col- 
lection that can be found . . . more alive and strong than the speeches one hears 
today on radio and television.” 





For free catalog 


NOW AVAILABLE in a numbered, limited, deluxe 
album of six long play records, with text by Dr. Name... 
Commager and a pictorial history of the presidential 

years. A definitive edition that belongs in the library of pSHINGTo, Address: 
every home on its historical merits alone. Washington sipiabasbiadebinn 
Record W-FDR, suggested list price $29.95. ‘| RECORDS 


at better record stores or write Dept. B, Washington Records, 1340 Conn. Ave., Washington, D. C., $29.95 postage free. 








PROBING THE DILEMMA OF THE INDIVIDUAL 





IN MASS SOCIETY 


This momentous book penetrates to the heart of the conflict 
hat creates the organization man, the status seeker, the man 
ick with loneliness in the midst of a crowd. Forty-five dis- 
inguished scholars and writers — including Margaret Mead, 
Wright Mills, Karl Jaspers, |. A. Richards, Harold Rosenberg, 
nd Rollo May — grapple with man’s search for identity, and 
ith those sources of anxiety that paradoxically spur and 
Hefeat him. 
































and many more 


Will there come to flourish an age of The Cheerful Robot? 
Has the military set the social pattern for the corporation, 
the factory, the prison, the hospital, the office—indeed, for our 
social system as a whole? Is brainwashing (however subtle) 
a tool of our society and of the institutions that comprise it? 
The contributors to IDENTITY AND ANXIETY: Survival of the 
Person in Mass Society seek to answer these and many, 
many other vital questions. 

Every major factor determining the psychological fate of 
modern man is investigated by the authors of this massive 
compendium: work, politics, education, race, sex, the family, re- 
ligion, and more. The result is a total perspective of the plight 
of today’s individual, alienated from himself and his society. 

A glance below at the partial list of contents of this re- 
markable 658-page volume will demonstrate the scope of 
its authority. 


On the following pages, the Book Find Club 
invites you to choose 3 outstanding selections 
FREE with your first selection as a 

member. You may have Identity and Anxiety 
as a part of your introductory gift. 


IDENTITY AND ANXIETY: 

Survival of the Person in Mass Society 
edited by Maurice Stein, 

Arthur J. Vidich, and David Manning White 


Partial Contents 


Margaret Mead — Culture Change and Character Structure 
Erik H. Erikson — The Problem of Ego Identity 

C. Wright Mills — On Reason and Freedom 

Rollo May — Centrality of the Problems of Anxiety 

Frieda Fromm-Reichmann—Psychiatric Aspects of Anxiety 
Harvey Swados — The Myth of the Happy Worker 

Franz Neumann — Anxiety and Politics 

George Orwell — Politics and the English Language 


Harold Rosenberg — The Orgamerican Fantasy 

Paul Goodman — The Freedom to be Academic 

1. A. Richards — The Future of the Humanities in General Education 
Geoffrey Gorer — The Pornography of Death 

Dan Wakefield — Slick-Paper Christianity 

Joost A. M. Meerloo — Brainwashing and Menticide 

Irving Howe — Another Way of Looking at the Blackbird 

C. M. Bowra — Poetry and Tradition 

Karl Jaspers — The Axial Age of Human History 

Paul Radin — The Literature of Primitive Peoples 

Martin Buber — Productivity and Existence 

Arthur J. Vidich and Maurice R. Stein — The Dissolved Identity in Military Life 


...a new selection of THE BOOK FIND CLUB 









The Odyssey: 

A Modern Sequel, 
Nikos Kazantzakis. 
Retail $10.00. Mem- 
ber’s price $5.95. 


Sir James Frazer. 
Retail $3.95. Mem- 
ber’s price $3.25. 


Primitive Mytho 





price $4.50. 





A History of Sexual 
Customs, Dr. Richard 
Lewinsohn. Retail 
$5.95. Member's 
price $4.50. 





The Creation of 
Woman, Theodor Reik. 
Retail $3.75. Mem- 
ber’s price $2.75. 


opp 


The Affiuent Society, The Age of Jackson, The —_ of & Old 
John Kenneth Arthur M. Schlesinger, Order, Arthur M. 
Galbraith. Retail ir. Retail $6.50. Mem- Schlesinge er, Jr. Retail 
$5.00. Member’s ber’s price $3.95. $6.00. Me mber’s 
price $3.50. price $4.50. 


The Joy of Music, Leonard Bernstein. 
Retail $5.95. Member’s price $3.95. 








Shakespeare and My Brother's Keeper, J. B., Archibald 
Company, Sylvia Stanislaus Joyce; and MacLeish; and Brave 
Beach; and Human Albert Camus: The New World Revisited, 


Nature and the Human 
Condition, Joseph 
Wood Krutch. Com- 
bined retail price 
$8.45. Member's 
price $4.75. 


Invincible Summer, 
Albert Maquet. Com- 
bined retail price 
$8.75. Member's 
price (for both books) 
$4.50. 


Aldous Huxley. Com- 
bined retail price 
$6.50. Member's 
price $4.50. 


tone 


Take any 3 





The Masks of God: America as a Civiliza- 


, Max Lerner. 


logy, tion, 
—_ Campbell. Re- Retail $10.00. Mem- 
tail $6.00. Member’s ber’s price $4.95. 





The Sleepwalkers, 
Arthur Koestler. 
Retail $6.95. Mem- 
ber’s price $4.50. 





The Golden Age of 
American History, 
edited by Frank 
Freidel. Retail $7.50. 
Member's price $4.75. 


= Coming of the 
New Deal, Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. Re- 
ail $6.75. Member’s 
- $4.75. 
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The Poisons in Your 
Food, William 
ood; and God and 


n Washington, 


Paul Blanshard. 

Combined retail price 
$7.45. Member's price 
(for both books) $4.50. 



















tory 
The Origins of Psy- The Th History . a = t 
choanalysis: Sigmund JA 5 Stein ‘and Morals, W. Retail $7. 
Freud’s Letters. Re- Her World, John Lecky. "Retail $5. 0. ber’s pric! 


tail $6.75. Member’s Malcolm Brinnin. Re- 
price $3.75. tail $6.00. Member’s 
price $3.95. 
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White Co 
The Most of S. J. C. Wrigh' 
Perelman. Retail Retai! 
$5.95. Member’s Member’: 


price $3.95. 


The Holy Barbarians, 
Lawrence Lipton. Re- 
tail $5.00. Member's 
price $3.50. 


The Streetwalker, Anonymous; and 

The Future as History, Robert Heilbroner. 
Combined retail price $7.50. 

Member's price (for both books) $4.50. 
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SELECTIONS MAKE 


OOK at the selections the Book Find Club 
has offered its members at substantial 
savings. The selections of the Book Find 
Club are different. You will recognize them 
as works of current interest and lasting value 
— solid, readable books that range from 
social science to the fine arts. 
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These are only a few from the outstanding 
list of more than 100 books and records that 
the Book Find Club will make available to 
you as a member if you join now. As an intro- 
ductory offer, to acquaint you with the bene 
fits and privileges of membership, we invite 
you to choose any three of the selections 
pictured above free with your first selection 
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Allistory of Western The Loom of History, a History of the 


ean Morals, Crane Brinton. Herbert J. Muller. of Science 
, Retail $7.50. Mem- Retail $7.50. Mem- with Theology in 
00. ber’s price $4.50. ber’s price $4.75. Christendom, Andrew 


D. White. Retail $7.50. 
Member's price $5.00. 





fw eat ils 
Member's price $3.75. 





| t— ~ a | es of Man: The Classic Tradition in 
ological Thinking, 4 by C. Wright 
ner, one red Retail lis. enetrating s udies of man 
$6.00. Member’s by Walter Lippmann, Herbert Spencer, Max 
50. price $3.95. Weber, Marx, Engels, Veblen, and many 


others. Retail $7.50. Member’s price $4.95, 


THE DIFFERENCE! 


AVERAGE SAVINGS OF 40% Asa member 
you will regularly enjoy savings of 40% on 
the books you take. Furthermore, on certain 
choices your savings will reach and even ex- 
ceed 50%. Compare the prices of the books 
shown here. Your savings on this introductory 
offer alone can amount to as much as $31.75. 
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ding BONUS BOOKS After every fourth selec- 
that tion that you choose you will receive a valu- 


le tof able bonus book without charge, of the same 
tro igh quality as your selections. 
ene: 


vvite 
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* Two books counting as one selection 





books FREE 


WITH YOUR FIRST SELECTION 





The Dream of the 
Red Chamber. Retail 
$7.50. Member's 
price $4.50. 





A Grammar of Motives, 
Kenneth Burke. Re- 
tail $5.00. Member’s 
price $3.00. 





The Greek Myths, 
Robert Graves. One 
volume edition. Re- 
tail $5.00. Member's 
price $3.75. 


The Complete Work Chinese Art, William 
of Nathanael West. Willets. One-volume 

Retail $5.00. ry edition. Retail $5.00. 
ber’s price $3.9 


CELAINAS 


CINV ALLINAGI 





The Power Elite, C. 
Wright Mills. Retail 
$6.00. Member’s 
price $3.75. 


The tliad of Homer, 
translated by 
Richmond Lattimore. 
Retail $4.50. Member’s 
price $3.50. 





Advertisements for 
Myself, Norman 
Mailer. Retail $5.00. 
Member’s price $3.75. 


Identity and po & Survival of the 
Person in Mass S 
Retail $7.50. Member's s ‘price $4.75. 


215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N.Y. 


You may enroll me as a member of the Book Find Club and e 
send me the three free books of my choice with my first selec- 
tion at the special! member’s price (plus postage and handling). 
| agree to buy at least five additional selections—or alternates— 
in the next twelve months, with the understanding that | am to 
receive a free bonus book after my fourth purchase. | am to 
receive each month without charge the Book Find News contain- 
ing an authoritative review of the forthcoming selection and 
descriptions of all other books available to me at special mem- 
ber’s prices. This will enable me to make my own choice: if 
1 do not want the selection announced | can return your form 
saying ‘“‘send me nothing’’ or use it to order another book from 
the more than 100 current choice titles offered. | may cancel 
my membership at any time after purchasing the five additional 
selections or alternates. 


First Selection 














Free Books 1 
2 
Mr. 3. 
Mrs. 
BG kb ctb cis wh sdandirenndeninbawatsnae cates 
Please print full name 
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(Same offer and prices apply in Canada. 
Address: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ontario) 

















THE REPORTER'S NOTES 





Commencement 


This is the traditional! time to con- 
gratulate the young men and women 
who are receiving their college de- 
grees. But this year it somehow 
seems more appropriate to congrat- 
ulate those fortunate youngsters who 
have been accepted as college fresh- 
men next fall. 

At the same time that a college 
degree seems to have become a pre- 
requisite for advancement in almost 
any white-collar job, it is becoming 
more and more difficult to get into 
college, and the pressure on the bet- 
ter private and even state institu- 
tions is immense. The flood of ap- 
plications has been swollen not only 
by the size of the “war baby” gen- 
eration but also because of the fact 
that more and more families want 
and expect to send their children to 
college. 

The result is messy to an extreme. 
How can a college that has five 
times as many applicants as it has 
openings be sure of choosing wisely? 
How can anyone decide which 
youngsters will make the most out of 
a college education on the basis of 
academic records from vastly differ- 
ing secondary schools, a few tests 
consisting of a mass-graded essay 
and some often ambiguously worded 
multiple-choice questions, and a 
twenty-minute interview with a jun- 
ior dean to evaluate “personality”? 
Some Eastern colleges also feel a 
need to select a freshman class that 
represents geographical diversity, 
which automatically gives the boy 
from Iowa a head start over the 
equally deserving boy whose par- 
ents happen to live in Westchester 
County. There are also a good many 
subtler pressures involved, the most 
innocuous of which is the attraction 
of old school ties. 

A number of critics of these some- 
what capricious procedures propose 
that a greater emphasis be placed on 
standardized tests. But we know 
enough about the pretensions of 
those who prepare and administer 


tests on a massive scale to suspect 
that there is perhaps nothing more 
capricious and arrogant than such 


tests. Youth is still a time of 
unexpected, unpredictable growth. 
Shortly after the war T. S. Eliot re- 
turned to his alma mater on the 
banks of the Charles in Cambridge 
and, after observing the competitive 
race among the G.I.-bill undergrad- 
uates to convert good grades into 
good jobs with insurance companies, 
remarked that he was appalled at 
how hard the students were work- 
ing; he apparently stood in some 
doubt as to whether the grinding 
preparation to parrot the desired an- 
swers on tests could be equated with 
what we like to call a liberal edu- 
cation. The situation has not im- 
proved. In fact, the unhealthy fear 
that each answer one gives may de- 
termine one’s entire lifetime success 
or failure infects not only college 
undergraduates but also youngsters 
still in junior high and elementary 
schools who hope to go to college. 

Frankly, we do not know the an- 
swer. The only hope we see lies in 
the improvement of all our colleges 
—and the realization that many insti- 
tutions that do not enjoy the social 
prestige of the Ivy League are al- 


TIROS, MIDAS, SAMOS 


Little eyes 
In the skies, 
Do you think you can surmise 
A surprise? 
On your rounds 
Without bounds 
Can you capture warring sounds 
On the ground? 
If you can, 
Maybe man 
Will be made custodian 
Of his span, 
And the sphere, 
Now so clear, 
Will be world without frontier: 
ive., fear. 
—SEC 


ready equipped to provide an excel- 
lent education to those who want it. 
To those who have been admitted 
to the college of their choice, we 
offer our congratulations. To those 
who haven't, we offer the reminder 
that the real process of education 
can, at best, only start in the halls 
of learning and reaches its fullness 
only when the halls of learning are 
outgrown. 


Perfect Co-ordination 


We have no way of knowing whether 
Adlai Stevenson actually uttered the 
rather preposterous views on Berlin, 
the test ban, etc., that were attribut- 
ed to him by French correspondent 
Robert Boulay in an article that 
appeared in Paris-Presse L’Intransi- 
geant on May 15, the day before the 
summit meetings were to begin in 
Paris. But it is interesting to note 
the Tinker-to-Evers-to-Chance rela- 
tionship that brought this embar- 
rassing interview back across the 
Atlantic and thrust it into the parti- 
san political arena with such speed. 

Boulay visited this country under 
the auspices of the State Depart- 
ment’s cultural-exchange program. 
As part of his cultural indoctrina- 
tion, on April 16 he was taken for a 
visit to Stevenson’s farm in Liberty- 
ville, Illinois, where he had an op- 
portunity to engage him in a lei- 
surely discussion of world problems. 
There is some dispute about whether 
it was an “interview.” According to 
Stevenson, he did not anticipate that 
a long informal talk, during which 
no notes were taken, would be pub- 
lished as a verbatim transcript. How- 
ever good Mr. Boulay’s English may 
be, there is reason to doubt that his 
memory could be so precise. Cer- 
tainly Stevenson did not time the 
story's publication, as Senator Dirk- 
sen has intimated, for the eve of the 
summit crisis. 

On Tuesday morning, May 17, 
there was a flurry of activity in Washi- 
ington as a Time researcher tried 
to obtain a copy of Paris-Presse. One 
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A scholarly, witty, 
wickedly revealing 
portrait of the 
smartest people 

in the world 










is is a bombshell of a book, an encyclo- 
bedic and mercilessly honest study of the 
most intelligent, most complicated, and 
ost frustrated people on earth...the in- 
ellectuals. (They invented the United 
States, the Atom Bomb, the Soviet Union, 
nd Modern Art, and lost control of them 
ll. This book tells why.) 


Published at $7.50—Yours free. Never 
before have the scholars, savants, bohe- 
mians, dilettantes, mandarins, sad young 
men, and authentic geniuses of the intel- 
ectual community been examined with such 
horoughness, such remorseless logic, and 
uch diabolic candor. 

fHE INTELLECTUALS is at once a geography 
nd history of the intellectual world...a 
sychological analysis of its dilemmas, 
ostilities, and fears...a sociological study 
f its politics and economics...and an al- 
nost anthropological exploration of its 
ribal myths and rituals and taboos. 


‘No one has ever called me an intellectual in 
y presence.""—Bertrand Russell 


Why do American intellectuals complain 
mn the one hand of being “alienated” and 
n the other hand of being “forced to con- 
orm” (and could they be wrong on both 
ounts)?...Why are the avant-garde mag- 
ines no longer avant garde?...Have the 
benefits of the welfare state turned intel- 
ectuals (like juvenile delinquents) into 
ebels without a cause?...Why are the in- 
llectuals of Asia so proficient at liberat- 
ng their countries and such failures at 
olving their problems afterwards? 

re American intellectuals underpaid (and 
f so, what are European intellectuals so 
nvious about) ?...Is the Age of Specializa- 
ion transforming the intellectual into a 
earned Ignoramus? These are just a few 
f the intellectual phenomena studied, di- 
gnosed and dissected with delightful 
rudition, and with utterly fascinating 
rankness that leaves the 600 pages of THE 
NTELLECTUALS strewn with the broken bits 
f fallen idols and the bleached bones of 
acred cows. 


0 be too conscious is an illness.” 
—Dostoevsky 
t took some of the world’s most famous 
ntellectuals to write this book (who else 
would have dared?). Albert Camus, T. S. 
fliot, Raymond Aron, Harold J. Laski, 
Sidney Hook, Stephen Spender, and Rein- 
hold Niebuhr are just a few of them. 
ogether they do for the intelligentsia 
omething akin to what Audubon did for 
ornithology and Gibbon did for the Roman 
Empire. 
It will be seen that these scholarly digni- 
taries often end up in a rowdy disagreement 
mong themselves. They let loose the kind 




































Another Marboro Book Club Exclusive! 


THE MONUMENTAL STUDY OF 


OU UN uO UALS 








of critical crossfire that makes intellectual 
history—and makes THE INTELLECTUALS one 
of the most quotable and controversial 
books of 1960. 


From the ivory towers, coffee houses, class- 
rooms, editorial boards, galleries, and 
laboratories of the world, this outspoken 
book draws the authentic image of the 
intellectual in all his aspects. Every species 
from the Encyclopaedist to the Existen- 
tialist is covered (and uncovered) ...the 
poets and philosophers and scientists, the 
artists (are they intellectuals?), the critics 
and New Critics, the educators...the whole 
incredible gamut of political theorizers: 
Socialists, fellow-travelers, nihilists, an- 
archists, populists, Old Bolsheviks, New 
Conservatives, fascists (they had their in- 
tellectuals, too). 

THE INTELLECTUALS is typical of the kind of 
book the MARBORO BOOK CLUB makes avail- 
able regularly to its members at drastically 
reduced prices. It has just been published 
at $7.50 and it’s worth it. But it is yours 
without charge with a cancellable Trial 
Membership. That’s the best way we know 
to introduce you to the pleasures (and 
substantial economies) of membership in 
this unusual book club. 


Trial membership is cancellable. You are 
not obligated to order any books from the 








The Marboro Book Club 
invites you to accept 
this 

ayeyey F R E E 
with a trial membership 






Club when you send for your free copy of 
THE INTELLECTUALS. Read it, enjoy it, for 2 
full weeks (it is almost 600 pages long). 
Then, if you are not absolutely certain that 
you wish to remain a member, simply re- 
turn the book. You'll be under no obligation 
and your trial membership will be can- 
celled. The Club takes all the risk. Why? 
Because we believe you’ll want to keep the 
book as a Free Gift and continue your 
membership. You see, this is no ordinary 
book club. 


A select circle of readers. Like a coopera- 
tive, which it resembles in many ways, the 
MARBORO BOOK CLUB enables readers who 
Share the same discerning tastes to pool 
their purchasing power—and thereby save 
an average of one-half when they buy 
books. 

For instance, members of the MARBORO 
BOOK-CLUB paid only $4.95 for Sir Herbert 
Read’s Concise History of Modern Painting 
(others were paying $7.50). The Status 
Seekers (published at $4.50) cost members 
only $3.25. If you had been a member dur- 
ing the past year, you would have saved 
comparable sums on The House of Intellect, 
Huzley’s Collected Essays, The New Golden 
Bough, The Henry Miller Reader and many, 
many others. 


Save 50% on books you want most. You 
will find many of these titles still available 
if you join now—plus, of courSe, the im- 
portant new books that vou would other- 
wise buy this year at higher prices—and 
all at the Club’s remarkably low Members’ 
Prices. Moreover, you will receive a Free 
Bonus Book of your own choosing with 
every 4 books you select from the scores of 
new and recent titles always available to 
members at substantial savings. 


Important to act quickly. Meanwhile, 
you'll want to send for your free copy of 
THE INTELLECTUALS and make up your cwn 
mind later about membership in the MAR- 
BORO BOOK CLUB. Naturally, we cannot 
honor requests received after the stocks of 
THE INTELLECTUALS set aside for this free 
offer are used up. So mail this coupon today. 


eT 


] MARBORO BOOK CLUB, 131 Varick St., New York 13 


Please issue me a cancellable Trial Membership in the MARBORO NAME 
BOOK CLUB and send, as my free gift for joining, a copy of 
THE INTELLECTUALS. If for any reason I decide not to remain 
a member, I may return the book within 2 weeks and my membership 
will be cancelled without cost or obligation. If I elect to keep the 
free book and remain a member, I agree to buy at least 4 books 
during the coming year. I will receive advance notice of each book 
offered by the Club, and I may decline any book simply by returning 
the printed form always provided. Every 4 books ordered through 
the Club at the low Members’ Prices entitle me to a free Bonus 


I Book of my choice. 
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Make all arrangements 
here: have your own 
brand new Renault 


DO EUROPE ei 


THE FUN N SAVE WAY specifications) waiting for 
IN YOUR OWN NEW you in Paris. /Factory-delivered, 


RENAULT ae een 
DAUPHINE 


authorized dealer service 
everywhere./All documents 
and insurance available 
also. Four doors, large 
trunk, up to 40 mpg./For 
complete selection of 


$ DELIVERED European car delivery plans 
IN with or without later return 
PARIS shipment to the U.S., see your 


local Renault Dealer./Or write for 
Brochure H to Renault. Box 158, Long Island City 4, N. Y. 
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was finally located in the office 
of a French correspondent. But the 
correspondent was away at the sum- 
mit conference. His secretary, who 
was taking the day off, was urgently 
persuaded to go to the office and 
turn over the copy. 

But evidently Time’s need was not 
as great as that of others. At three 
o'clock that afternoon Vice-President 
Nixon’s plane took off for a political 
tour of upstate New York, carrying, 
among others, James Shepley, chief 
of national correspondents of Time, 
currently on leave to serve as “di- 
rector of research” for the Vice- 
President. (Boulay himself is a Time- 
Life stringer in Paris.) En route, 
Shepley circulated among the re- 
porters on board the copy of Paris- 
Presse together with an English 
translation that he had thoughtfully 
prepared. Pertinent portions were 
underlined with red pencil. 

It all calls to mind the recent au- 
tobiography of T. S. Matthews, in 
which the former editor of Time 
declared that “the Presidential cam- 
paign of 1940 was the last one that 
Time even tried to report fairly.” It 
begins to look as if this year, too, 
that organization is not going to 
limit its activities to mere reporting. 


Of Things to Come 


All day long during the four decisive 
days of the abortive meetings in 
Paris, we learn from our correspond- 
ent Edmond Taylor, Soviet and sat- 
ellite press officers and correspond- 
ents prowled the lobbies of the 
Palais de Chaillot generously spread- 
ing misinformation and registering 
what were supposed to be significant 
reactions. At any given moment what 
one Communist group put out was 
likely to be in flagrant contradiction 
with the line taken by others, and 
occasionally the rumors put out in 
the morning would be denied in the 
afternoon by the individuals who 
had originally spread them. The con- 
ference itself was alternately killed 
off and revived half a dozen times 
by the Communist confusion teams. 

One reporter was told by a satel- 
lite press official that the chances 
for saving the conference were get- 
ting brighter just half an hour before 
Khrushchev gave it the coup de 
grdce by turning down de Gaulle’s 
appeal for a new four-power discus- 
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WHAT’S WRONG 
IN THE STOCK MARKET? 


—and how to take advantage of the current situation 


The market, as every investor knows, recently dropped some 
one hundred points in a matter of weeks—this in the face of the 
best business background in years, for example: settlement of 
the steel strike, record high production, record dividend payments 
indicated for 1960 and widespread forecasts of continued good 
business. 

WHY? 


Knowing the “why” of this market—knowing what caused the 
decline—is the first necessary step towards taking effective action 
now-—to protect your capital, your accrued profits, your dividend 
income; it is also the first requirement for recognizing the new 
opportunities starting to take shape today, and towards sharing 
in the new profits of the decade of greatest promise ahead. 


To show why the decline took place, we will send you 
the Value Line Fortnightly Commentary—written before 
the market broke—which explains our reasons for be- 
lieving this seemingly mysterious decline in stock prices 
was inevitable. 

To show you what you can do now, we will send you 
Value Line’s new Summary of Advices (just off the 
presses and more fully described below) which will give 
you an objectively-determined measure of how far down 
or up each of 1000 stocks may be expected to go during 
the next 12 months. 


These two Research Reports—one written before the break, the 
other to be released this week—make it clear that the trouble in 
the stock market is simply OVER-VALUATION. Stock prices far 
outran normal values. But even this knowledge is meaningless 
and useless UNLESS it is at all times accompanied by unequivocal 
measurements of the normal and rational value of each stock. 

This is precisely where Value Line can help you most. Alone, 
and unique, among investment services, Value Line gives you a 
mathematically-calculated index of the value-versus-price of every 
leading stock—and on an always-current basis. Value Line Ratings 
and Reports never insult your intelligence by substituting airy 
generalities for arithmetical valuations of earning power. 

In view of what has just taken place in the stock market, this 
is an - ed opportune time for you to compare price versus 

ue 0 


@ every stock you own 
@ every stock you are thinking of buying 
®@ every stock you are thinking of selling 


The new Summary of Advices mentioned above is an objective, 
easy-to-use reference guide for this purpose. In outline form, this 
comprehensive advisory report covers all 1000 Stocks (just in- 
creased from 800), 50 Special Situations and 62 Industries under 
constant analysis. For each stock you will have Value Line’s de- 
tailed forecasts for (a) the next 12 MONTHS, and (b) the next 
3to 5 YEARS, including: 


® Rating of Normal Value NOV 

¢ Probable Market Performance in Next 12 Months 

® Rank for 3- to 5-Year Appreciation Potentiality 

© Yield Based on Next 12 Months’ Dividend Estimates 


Moreover, the newest edition of the Value Line Survey—which 
you would also receive without charge—includes these highly 
significant analyses, forecasts and recommendations: 


(1) THE BUSINESS PROSPECT 

STOCK MARKET PROSPECT 

(3) RECOMMENDED INVESTMENT POLICY NOW 

(4) BEST STOCKS TO — OR HOLD NOW to meet specifie 
investment objectiv 

(5) VALUE LINE BUSINESS FORECASTER, which reflects 

the trends of 7 economic series whose turning points have 

~ rend preceded cyclical turns in economic activity, 

an 


_ 
i 
_ 
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(6) 75 FULL-PAGE ANALYSES OF SELECTED STOCKS IN 
IN KEY INDUSTRIES. 


Used in conjunction with the Commentary written last year, 
these Reports enable you—first, to check your over-all cash-versus- 
stocks investment position; then, to check each individual stock 
in your portfolio to identify both the over-priced stocks you should 
consider weeding out and the many newly under-priced stocks now 
available for purchase or switching. Though you may face un- 
pleasant as well as pleasant surprises in making this disciplined 
check of your present stocks against Value Line’s current Ratings 
and Advices, you should nevertheless find it highly rewarding to 
respond to both the promising opportunities and the clear warnings 
brought to light in these new Reports. 

All the Reports above will be sent to you WITHOUT CHARGE 
in conjunction with Value Line’s Guest Subscription offer, which, 
for only $5 (less than half the regular rate), brings you the next 
4 weeks of complete service, including the following: 


(1) FULL-PAGE RATINGS AND REPORTS ON EACH OF 
300 ADDITIONAL STOCKS 

(2) A NEW SPECIAL SITUATION ANALYSIS 

(3) SPECIAL SITUATIONS NOW RECOMMENDED 

(4) SPECIAL SITUATIONS TO SELL—scores of which have 
already DOUBLED and TRIPLED in price. 


THE SUPERVISED ACCOUNT REPORT, which gives 
advance notice of all changes to be executed in the future 
in a real portfolio—supervised as a “model” account for 
the average investor. Also gives complete record of results 
to date. 


(6) 4 “FEATURED STOCK-OF-THE-WEEK” REPORTS 


(7) 4 issues, “WHAT THE MUTUAL FUNDS ARE BUYING 
AND SELLING” 

(8) 4 issues, “WHAT COMPANY OFFICERS AND DIREC- 
TORS ARE BUYING AND SELLING” 

(9) WEEKLY SUPPLEMENTS and 


(10) 4 WEEKLY SUMMARY-INDEXES, including all changes 
in Ratings up to date of publication. 
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(in contrast to this $5 offer, the regular rate is $144 annually) 


. 





ALSO FREE with the above Guest Subscription: 


ARNOLD BERNHARD’S new book (regular hard-cover 
edition, Retail Price $3.95) 


“THE EVALUATION 
OF COMMON STOCKS” 


In this lucid book the founder and research director of the Value Line 
Survey explains the principles behind Value Line’s methods . . . why stocks 
are not always worth what they sell for . . . how they are sometimes carried 
too high, sometimes too low by mass excitement . . . how, sooner or later, 
their prices move into line with value ...how to project the normal value 
of stocks into the future. 











Fill out and mail the coupon below. 
Name 
Address 
City. State 











Send $5 to Dept. R-1 


THE VALUE LINE 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 


Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & CO., Inc. 
The Value Line Survey Building 
5 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 











Get the complete 
“Wine Cellar” 
in a bottle! 





Glorifies 
every food 


FILLET 


FROMAGE 


ROSATELLO 
by RUFFINO 


Italy's Original Rose Wine 
. the only wine you need 
to buy for any meal. 





Schieffelin® & Co., New York * Importers Since 1794 











Our present 
llefense system 
is tragically 
behind the times 


says OSKAR MORGENSTERN in his 
brilliant new book, and tells what 
must be done to chenge it 


“A landmark . . . deserves an honored 
place among books on national survival.” 
— WASHINGTON POST 
“Forceful and convincing.” — George 
Fielding Eliot, %. ¥. HERALD TRIBUNE 
: “Hard-hitting, sometimes frightening.” 
= =— BOSTON HERALD 
“Oskar Morgenstern is a profound thinker. 
He can expose accepted truth as myth.” 
— N. ¥. TIMES BOOK REVIEW 


THE QUESTION OF 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


y OSKAR MORGENSTERN, Professor of 
Prtiteal Economy at Princeton University, 
and member, advisory panel, Military 
al Joint Co Subcommittee, Congression- 









al Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
5, now at your bookstore. 
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sion at the Elysée. “News” that 
Khrushchev was leaving for Berlin 
to sign a separate peace treaty with 
East Germany flashed around the 
lobbies and press rooms almost as 
often. 

It might be argued that the Com- 
munist correspondents, were merely 
overstimulated and underinformed 
like their western colleagues, but in 
the absence of clear official guidance 
Communist newspapermen usually 
keep their mouths shut or content 
themselves with a few Marxist plati- 
tudes. Obviously, something queer 
was going on. 

But unless the Communist witch 
doctors have driven themselves 
crazy, they are as well aware as 
western psychological-warfare ex- 
perts that promoting confusion for 
its own sake is useful only in special 
situations and for limited periods. 
The scale and intensity of Commu- 
nist efforts to sow confusion in Paris 


are ominously suggestive of impend-* 


ing large-scale moves to exploit it. 
Where? In his whirlwind press con- 
ference Khrushchev kept the guess- 
ing game going by stressing not only 
Berlin but also Africa, Latin Amer- 
ica, Formosa, and the Middle East. 


A Truthful Man 


We record with sorrow the death, on 
May 23, of Leo Casey. According to 
an editorial in the New York Times, 
“He had a long career as a news- 
paperman and public relations man 
before he took on his last assign- 
ment, on the firing line at the New 
York City Transit Authority. There, 
as director of public relations, Leo 
Casey earned the handsome tribute, 
so discerningly appropriate, written 
of him by the authority: ‘He was a 
great fighter .for the principle of 
truthfulness, even when the truth 
hurt.’” 

It was to Casey's devotion to the 
principle of truthfulness that The 
Reporter owes a remarkable piece 
of information which appeared in the 
first installment of our China Lobby 
series (April 15, 1952). As we re- 
ported in the article, in the fall of 
1950, Casey, an employee of a New 
York public relations firm called Al- 
lied Syndicates, Inc., was rushed to 
California by his employer to or- 
ganize “Independents for Nixon,” in 
Richard Nixon’s Senate campaign 
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against Helen Gahagan Douglas, 
Casey did his job, but Nixon’s vic. 
tory was not the end of his labor 
for he was told by a man who wa 
quite influential in the firm that he 
had to go to Washington and “de. 
liver Nixon to the major.” 

The major was Louis Kung, son 
of H. H. Kung and nephew of 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek. Case 
was told that his work in the Cali- 
fornia election had been donc for 
the “China account.” He alrcad 
knew that his firm was retained by 
the Bank of China, but was sho: ked 
that anyone could brazenly ask him 

» “deliver” a senator to a foreign 
agent. “Soon afterward,” to quote 
from our article, “Mr. Casey left 
the firm, went to Washington, and 
told his story to Senator Nixon, who 
thanked him for the information. 


These Things Were Said 


@ Hagerty was Tom Dewey's long- 
time press secretary. “The conver. 
sion of Dewey into a lovable public 
character,” says a friend, “will al- 
ways remain Jim’s masterpiece.’- 
Saturday Evening Post. 


@Mr. Nixon’s supporters were 
shaken, but hardly glum..... An 
economic decline, they concede, 


could be a deadly blow, but as long 
as the general level of the economy 
remains high they doubt that he is 
seriously hurt by the new _ inter- 
national developments. In fact, most 
Republicans believe that the Vice 
President is peculiarly qualified to 
work either side of the “peace issue. 
—New York Times. 

@ STATEHOOD YEAR saw Kilauea 
Volcano on November rampage . . .. 
a firepit which hadn't seen action in 
many years..... Real thriller with 
lava fountains shooting to 1,700 feet 
beeiee After temporary lull..... an 
other flare-up ..... This time along 
Puna rift... .. 
miles southeast of Hilo..... Devas- 
tation of sugar land worth $2 million 


whkes Scenic Warm Springs and Ka § 


poho town wiped out... . . Lava 
now hitting ocean..... Day and§ 
night sightseeing trips..... all -air 
and air-ground ..... Price from 


$42.57 to $57.50...../ A once-in-a F 


lifetime must for your clients ..... 


and tragedy for Puna residents.—P ro FF 


motion letter from Inter Island: 
Trade Wind Tours of Hawaii. 
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An extraordinary menu 
for jaded musical appetites 


Beginning twelve years ago, the Louisville Phil- 
harmonic Society somewhat startled the music world 
by commissioning outstanding contemporary com- 
posers to write symphonic compositions for the 
Louisville Orchestra. Ever since, these works have 
been premiered regularly by the Orchestra under 
the baton of famed Robert Whitney. Recorded by 
Columbia technicians, they are offered, by subscrip- 
tion, as fine, 12-inch, 3314 RPM high-fidelity “First 
Edition” Records. 

During the ensuing years 39 records have been 
produced, and are now being issued to 2,100 sub- 
scribers. (This is to be compared with the million 
subscribers of at least one popular record club!) 

Admittedly a very “advanced” project, First 
Edition Records have won columns of praise from 
most of America’s top critics. The subscription list 
is a blue-book of music connoisseurs throughout the 
free world (though Russian composers Shostakovich, 
Kabalevsky and Khrennikov, visiting the Louisville 


1 He CRESTON: Invocation and Dance. HEITOR VILLA- 
OBOS: Overture. “Dawn in a Tropical Forest.” HALSEY 
STEVENS: Triskelion. 


HENRY COWELL: Symphony No. 11. ALEXANDER TCHE- 
ee Suite, Opus 87. BERNARD WAGENAAR: A Concert 
verture. 


PETER MENNIN: Symphony No. 6. WALLINGFORD RIEGGER: 
Variations for Piano and Orchestra. (Benjamin Owen, Pianist). 
ERNST TOCH: Notturno. 


ALAN HOVHANESS: Concerto No. 7 for Orchestra. MARIO 
CASTELNUOVO-TEDESCO: Overture to “Much Ado About 
Nothing.” CARLOS SURINACH: Sinfonietta Flamenca. 


83 ELLIOTT CARTER: Variations for Orchestra. EVERETT HELM: 
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Second Piano Concerto (Benjamin Owen, Pianist). 


AARON COPLAND: Orchestral Variations. ALFONSO 
LETELIER: Aculeo, Suite for Orchestra. 


Orchestra last November, said that First Edition 
Records were well-known in the U.S.S.R., too). 

If you are building or wish to build a notable 
library of the best contemporary music, these records 
are a must. They are available singly at $7.95 each, 
or by subscription at $5.95. As a special introduc- 
tory inducement, we are now offering six of the 
most-requested records for the price of one—$35.70 
worth of these connoisseur recordings for only $5.95, 
upon your agreement to purchase the next six new 
releases during the next 12 months, at $5.95 each. 


@ The first 6 records (all 6 for $5.95) will be mailed you 
on receipt of coupon. 


e@ You may discontinue your subscription at any time after 
purchasing the 6 new releases at $5.95 each, within one year. 
@ The 6 new releases, for which you pay $5.95 each, will 
be mailed you at intervals of approximately two months. 
We pay the postage. After purchasing these 6 records at 
$5.95 each, you receive a First Edition Record of your 
choice, free, for every 2 additional selections you buy. 


THE LOUISVILLE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY (A Non- 
Profit Organization) Robert Whitney, Conductor 


SEND NO MONEY — 6 RECORDS FOR $5.95 WILL 
COUPON 


BE MAILED YOU UPON RECEIPT OF THIS 





Richard Wangerin, Manager, LOUISVILLE ry HARMONIC SOCIETY 
Suite 23, 830 S. Fourth St., Louisville 3, 


Please enroll me as a subscriber for 
First Edition Records, and send me 
the 6 records listed at the left. You 
may bill me a total of $5.95 for 
these 6. 

I agree to purchase 6 additional new 


Louisville releases during the next 12 
months, at $5.95 each (or I will effect 
a $3.20 saving by making a single an- 
nual payment of $32.50)—after which 
I will receive a free bonus record for 
each additional 2 selections I buy. 


Name 








Zone. State. 














The first 
complete history 
of the Soviet 
Communist Party 
ever written in the 
Western world 


Commis 
arty of the 
oviet Union 


By LEONARD SCHAPIRO 


“A brilliant and unique achievement. The 
authoritative history. of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party for our time.” — PROFESSOR 
MERLE FAINSOD, Harvard University 
Over 600 pages. $7.50, now 

bookstore. 


at your 
RANDOM HOUSE 
























MOVING? 


If you are changing your 
mailing address, please be 
sure to let us know at least 
four weeks in advance. That 
way, we can be sure you'll 
not miss an issue of THE RE- 
PORTER—and you'll be sure to 
get them al! on time. 


Important: Please send us 
both your old and new ad- 
dresses, plus the date you 
would like the change made. 
(It will make it even easier 
if you enclose your address 
label from a recent issue.) 


THE REPORTER 


660 Madison Avenue 
New York 21, N. Y. 











Around the World 
Feb. 5 - April 20, 1961 


Speia, Greece, Turkey, Egypt, india, Ceylon, 
iland, - Kong, Japan. Sightseeing plus 





DR. HUBERT HERRING 
769 indian Hill Bivd. Claremont, California 














CORRESPONDENCE 


OLD AGE’S AGE-OLD PROBLEM 
To the Editor: The article by Edward 
T. Chase in the May 26 Reporter 
fairly presents both sides of “The Fight 
over the Forand Bill.” I should like to 
add only a few observations. 

In 1958, the Philadelphia Blue Cross 
collected $3.5 million in premiums from 
its subscribers who were over sixty-five 
years of age, and paid out $9.7 million 
to meet their hospital bills. If these old 
people had been insured at their age as 
an isolated group, they would have 
been obliged to pay more than $10 
million in premiums. Yet this is the 
pattern the administration in Washing- 
ton and the Javits-Keating bill propose 
to follow—have government assume 
a substantial part of the excessive cost 
by levying a tax of $1.3 billion from 
the general public. 

The purpose of the administration 
and of the Republican senators is to 
give their program a voluntary aspect. 
But the voluntary feature is obscured 
by the huge compulsory tax burden 
which they would inflict upon the entire 
population. 

In contrast to the confusion and 
the administrative expense involved in 
collecting annual premiums from poor 
old people at a stage of life when they 
no longer have any earned income, the 
Social Security Act offers a simple meth- 
od for collecting the contributions dur- 
ing their years of employment with- 
out additional expense so that virtually 
every contributed dollar would be avail- 
able after retirement to pay for the 
required benefits in time of need. 

Many retired aged persons become 
madiealy indigent when chronic illness 
strikes and cannot pay their hospital 
bills. Social Security insurance that 
would enable the aged to meet these 
bills would go a long way to reduce 
the present hospital deficits without 
interfering in any way with the run- 
ning of the hospitals, or with the 
freedom of the patient to select the 
hospital of his choice. Hospitals are 
clamoring for adequate payments by 
government to reimburse them for the 
care of the indigent and the medically 
indigent. It is therefore paradoxical 
that the American Hospital Association 
and the Blue Cross Associations should 
oppose a simple amendment to the 
Social Security Act which would elimi- 
nate the major cause of hospital deficits 
and thereby help them reduce hospital 
charges and Blue Cross rates to the 
rest of the public. 

GeorcE Barnr, M.D. 
New York City 





To the Editor: Your recent articles on 
health insurance and political reactions 
have been exceptionally thorough and 
illuminating. However, the report on 
the Forand bill debate tended to in- 
flame rather than edify. 

The phrasing “most fiercely cherished 
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right of organized medicine, the right 
to charge what the traffic will bear,” 
exemplifies the reasoning. I'd like to 
note that responsible men in gover. 
ment, insurance, and the medical pro- 
fessions are sincerely striving to evolve 
a means of financing modern meiiical 
care for an aging population in a 
changing economy. 

A framework of free choice and muv- 
tual patient-physician responsibility will 
continue our most fiercely cherished 
right to the best patient care. 

Esmonp Braun, \.D. 
Detroit 


To the Editor: Edward T. Chase’s arti- 
cle is an excellent analysis of the health 
issues pending in Congress. 

The administration plan, by relving 
entirely on Federal and state general- 
revenue financing, would make the pro- 
gram completely dependent on the 
budgetary situation in Congress and the 
states. Benefits could be restricted, elim- 
inated, or inflated, depending solely 
on fiscal and political factors. 

The only practical way of meeting the 
health needs of the aged today is 
through the contributory social insur. 
ance system with benefits as a matter 
of statutory right. 

Wiesvr J. CoHen 
Professor of Public Welfare 
Administration 
University of Michigan 
School of Social Work 
Ann Arbor 


To the Editor: In Mr. Chase’s excellent 
wrap-up of the stormy conflict in the 
Senate concerning the Forand bill, I be- 
lieve there is another aspect of medical 
care for the aged that has been over- 
looked, not only by Mr. Chase but by 
the press in general. 

Mr. Chase points out that almost 
forty per cent of those over sixty-five 
have incomes in excess of $1,000 a year. 
This means, of course, that if a famil) 
is supporting anyone in a nursing home, 
or a hospital, or a sanatorium who 
has an income of a little over $1,000 
a year, the family involved cannot, by 
law, deduct the expenses of the elder 
member. In short, the law says that 
the family is not supporting the aged 
person in the nursing home. 

The worst part of the situation is 
that it hurts the people who have 
saved and saved to have a modest in- 
come during retirement. And it is safe 
to say, I believe, that this aspect of old- 
age care is one of the reasons why 
young families today find they are un- 
able to help their parents or grand- 
parents as much as they would like. 

The cost of medical care has gone up. 
Social Security benefits have increased. 
But there has been no easing of the 
tax structure to allow families to take 
care of their own. 

Mr. Chase points out that welfare 
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experts believe there are many degrad- 
ing aspects to Old Age Assistance. Yet 
what could be more degrading, or more 
destructive to the family unit, than 
to have to face up to the fact that the 
family can no longer afford to provide 
the best of care for beloved parents 
because of the financial beating it 
takes in our present tax structure? 
Bruce LEE 
New York City 


PRESSURE ON THE PRESS 

To the Editor: Marya Mannes’s charges 
against the American press (“What's 
Wrong with Our Press?,” The Reporter, 
May 12) may have some basis of fact, 
but a labeling of the television indus- 
try as the goddess of unbiased news 
coverage is a little more than a news- 
paperman can take. 

Primarily, television is not free to 
take sides. Federal regulations enforce 
the “equal time” fetish of the Fcc, 
since television is highly vulnerable 
to Federal control. If I give editorial 
support to a particular candidate, I 
cannot be forced to give the same 
column-inch space ratio to his oppo- 
nent. Television is forced to be Ai 
partisan, at least in relation to actual 
time of broadcast. 

Another point which your staff writer 
overlooked is the possibility of control 
of television news coverage by public 
relations. Nelson Rockefeller’s recent 
New York gubernatorial campaign is an 
example. With his financial advantage, 
he was able to provide local television 
stations with filmed reports of his activi- 
ties, giving him a distinct advantage in 
the campaign. 

The lack of bias in television “docu- 
mentaries” is also subject to question. 
Recent “reports” on the American In- 
dian situation have completely distorted 
the issues in favor of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, casting both Indians and 
whites in the areas as villains, thieves, 
or drunkards. Worst of all, these docu- 
mentaries parade under the guise of 
the “objectivity” which your writer dis- 
parages in the press. 

We may be biased, and usually are, 
but we admit our editorial stands and 
seldom try to cover up our prejudices 
through the subterfuge of “background 
news coverage.” 

Bos Davis, Editor 
The Poplar Standard 
Poplar, Montana 


Miss Mannes replies: 

As with any excerpting (the comments 
rinted in this magazine constituted on- 
y half of the speech as given), many 
points were left out which modified or 
documented the statements excerpted. 
In my original speech I mentioned as 
exceptions to my charges against the 
American press as a whole not only 
the five or six first-rank newspapers, 
but examples of regional papers in 


various communities which, because 
they had courageous and independent 
editors, served the public good. 

June 9, 1960 11 








“WHAT 


DADDY 
LIKE?” 


Little Demetra Kouropdos often asks 
her mother, “What was my daddy 
like?” She loves to hear about her 
father. He is part of Demetra’s dream. 


Mrs. Kouropdos tells the little girl 
about their happy life in Athens before 
the father died. Demetra can hardly 
believe it. Life was so different then 
from the desperate poverty she knows 
today. 

The father’s wages supported his 
wife and little son Nicholas adequately. 
When Demetra was expected they were 
overjoyed. Two months before Demetra 
was born the father died of pneumonia. 
Demetra thinks he might have re- 
covered if she could have nursed him. 
She dreams of being a nurse and help- 
ing other people. 

Mrs. Kouropdos encourages Deme- 
tra’s dream. But deep in her heart she 
doubts that it can ever be. Since her 
husband’s death, they have moved to a 
tiny room. Her own health will not 
permit her to work. Her small pension 
will not support 2 children. To send 
Demetra to school she had to place her 
son in an orphanage. 


SCF National Sponsors include: 





Demetra knows that without help 
she too may be separated from her 
mother. Still she holds to her dream 
. . . She will become a nurse and help 
someone in need like the father she 
never knew. 


You can help a child like Demetra 


Right now you can help a child like 
Demetra live a happier, more normal 
life. Through an SCF Sponsorship, 
your sponsored child receives supple- 
mentary food, warm clothing, house- 
hold articles, and money. And the 
greatest gift of all—your friendship. 
Correspondence with a child through 
SCF gives hope and encouragement, 
not only to the child but to the child’s 
family. Join the growing Save the 
Children Federation family of sponsors 
whose love and interest brings warmth 
and happiness to children in destitute 
areas of the free world. . 


Fill in the coupon below; begin an 
experience of “‘people-to-people” help, 
that can be one of the most gratifying 
experiences in your life. 


Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 


Herbert Hoover, Henry Luce, Norman Rockwell, Dr. Ralph W. Sockman. 
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Question: 


What went wrong in the Far East? 


Answer: 

“When recognition of human dig- 
nity is withheld from a man because 
of his race or nationality or religion, 
when he is scorned and persecuted, 
when his weakness is exp oited, then 
the law of retribution is as sure as 
fate.” 


So writes RELMAN Morin, twice 
winner of the Pulitzer Prize, as he 
views the Pacific tragedy in the 
perspective of thirty years’ experi- 
ence in the Far East. 
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“,..the best brush-up there is on an 
immensely significant decade.” 

—WALTER SIMMONS, 

Chicago Tribune 


“...provides flashing personal 
memoirs and a discussion of the 
Pacific crisis which is noteworthy 
for its thoughtful look backward 
and its worried look ahead.” 
—NEWSWEEK 


“...his responses are those of an 

experienced, thoyghtful observer. 
Moreover, he can write.” 

—Joun BarkHaM, 

Saturday Review Syndicate 


$5.00 at better bookstores everywhere 
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WHO- WHAT- 


Nov that the dust is settling, we 
feel somewhat shaken but on 
the whole relieved. In a number of 
editorials on the coming summit 
meeting or, as once he put it, on the 
constantly rotating summit, Max 
Ascoli expressed his profound mis- 
givings concerning the whole process 
of summitry. Now he is not in con- 
dition, any more than is anyone else, 
to explain why Khrushchev brought 
to a disastrous end the show he 
had so assiduously prepared, but he 
is confident that at least as long as 
Khrushchev remains at the head of 
the Soviet empire, there is going to 
be no more summitry. This perhaps 
will turn out to be a break... . . 
Douglass Cater, our Washington 
editor, traces the unhappy series 
of transparent alibis and stratagems 
without a strategy that have come 
out of Washington since May Day. 
. . . While our government has bun- 
gled sadly through the past few 
weeks, Khrushchev has done some 
pretty impressive bungling himself. 
In fact, according to George Bailey, 
our regular Berlin correspondent, 
most West Germans agree that he 
has actually outbungled us and that, 
taken all in all, the U-2-Paris-Berlin 
sequence has been the best thing 
that has happened for the West in 
a long while. . . . With the debacle 
of the summit, we shall be hearing 
more about America’s vulnerability 
to massive nuclear attack. Fred 
Greene, associate professor of pollit- 
ical science at Williams College, and 
an Army intelligence officer in the 
Pacific during the war, argues that 
while our military strategy must ob- 
viously be prepared to meet such an 
attack, we must avoid being hypno- 
tized by the problem of the “greatest 
threat.” 


rape MACHINERY Of representative 

government in Italy has ground 
almost to a stop. On May 5, after a 
seventy-one-day crisis during which 
three premiers rose and fell, the 
Christian Democrats, who have man- 
aged, though not too brilliantly, to 
keep the parliamentary system func- 
tioning for fifteen years, have prom- 
ised to dissolve the present govern- 
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WHY- 


ment in six months, and have 
agreed, at least for this period, to 
remain in power with the support of 
the neo-Fascists. Claire Sterling 
is our Mediterranean correspondent. 
.. . Marya Mannes contributes the 
fourth essay in her series on New 
York. Our readers will recall her 
earlier descriptive writing on “The 
West Seventies,” “Central Park,” and 
“Park Avenue.” . . . Listeners to the 
Voice of America transmitter in 
Tangier may hear Moroccan claiias 
to large areas of the French and 
Spanish Sahara and the Federation 
of Mali and to the whole of Maure- 
tania. At other times they may be 
treated to what the French cull 
“straight F.L.N. propaganda.” Ed- 
mond Taylor, our Paris correspond- 
ent, points out that leasing voa air 
time to the Moroccans for “Voice of 
Algeria” and “Voice of the Sahara” 
broadcasts has hardly endeared us 
to the French and is at best a risky 
gamble ihn the uncertain political 
climate of Morocco. .. . Ralph Me- 
Gill, publisher of the Atlanta Consti- 
tution, won the 1960 Lauterbach 
Award for distinguished service in 
the field of civil liberties. 


| BP ecscren in Moscow to a young 
Russian sympathizing with the 
plight of India’s poor had the effect 
of making Santha Rama Rau home- 
sick. Her subsequent return to her 
native land was no disappointment. 
Miss Rama Rau’s most recent book 
is My Russian Journey (Harper). Her 
London adaptation for the theater 
of E. M. Forster's famous novel A 
Passage to India has recently re- 
ceived great critical acclaim and 
moreover has proved to be a popular 
hit at London’s Comedy Theatre. . . . 
Fred Grunfeld, one of our regular 
music contributors, discusses Ger- 
many’s hundred years of lilacs and 
lieder. . . . George Steiner, a fre- 
quent contributor who has been 
teaching at Princeton, is the author 
of Tolstoy or Dostoevsky (Knopf). 
. . . Alfred Kazin is co-editor of 
Emerson: A Modern Anthology 
(Houghton Mifflin). 

Our cover, an impression of Italian 
architecture, is by Paul Nonay. 
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MAX ASCOLI 





The Air Is 


“Qeacu, not just the summit 
meeting, died unborn. The es- 
tablishment of communications be- 
tween East and West is more than 
ever needed, for we have just seen 
what a frightening role mere bad 
luck or deliberate ill will can play in 
the relations between the two power 
blocs. But these relationships cannot 
be made manageable or predictable 
by the recurrent togetherness of the 
great heads of government—particu- 
larly when one of them is Nikita 
Khrushchev. 

In the legitimate urge to assess the 
faults of our administration, we must 
not forget that the latest round of 
pre-summit discussions and_high- 
level tourism was started by Nikita 
Khrushchev on Thanksgiving Day, 
1958, when he put us on notice about 
West Berlin. His histrionic talents 
were particularly suited to the inter- 
national circuit, and the meetings at 
the top were to become a seasonal 
feature. Then the great ham himself 
decided, or was made to decide, that 
the traveling act must come to an 
end. In Paris, with the whole world 
listening and iooking, he told the 
President straight to his face that he, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, had to make 
a full confession of guilt and inflict 
abject punishment on himself. 

From now on, Khrushchev may 
suffer from some claustrophobia, for 
his travels will be within the bound- 
aries of the Communist empire and 
neighboring regions. The West is off 
limits. In the western part of the 
world, it is not conceivable to have 
international negotiations conducted 
with the procedure of the Soviet 
criminal trials. 


HE QUESTION cannot be answered 
now but it must be asked: Why 
did he do it? Why did he have to 
destroy a system of communication 
with the West that he himself had 
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Cleared 


developed to suit his exigencies and 
temperament? Why, above all, did 
he do it at a time when our govern- 
ment was greatly embarrassed by 
the plain evidence of its bungling? 

There may be many whys, includ- 
ing the one that he has to contend 

ith a China Lobby at home, the 
ike of which has not been seen any- 
where in the world. Maybe it is for 
this reason that after having an- 
nounced at his Paris press confer- 
ence the imminent signing of a 
peace treaty with East Germany, 
he forgot about the whole project 
when he found himself in East Ber- 
lin. There had been a disposition 
among western leaders to accept 
East German officials as Khrushchev’s 
agents. But what, the hapless man 
may have thought, if they turn out 
to be Mao’s? 

For all we know, he may now 
feel relieved that nothing has been 
achieved, and that there has been 
and will be no more summit. The 
present balance of forces between 
and inside the two blocs is so im- 
mensely delicate that any minor shift 


erhaps Khrushchev feared success. 

Until Paris, most thoughtful peo- 
ple used to say that in Russia only 
Khrushchev counts, for only Khru- 
shchev can decide. As a result of 
Paris, the Russian dictator has de- 
prived himself of his diplomatic cre- 
dentials. Was it deliberate, or was it 
madness? We are inclined to believe 
that even when he acted like a mad- 
man, he kept his insanity under tight, 
cool control. 

It is reasonable to conclude that 
the man is besieged by troubles of 
immoderate proportions. Dictators 
are egocentric, secretive masters of 
compromise. Their game is that of 
balancing opposite forces by using 
rewards and threats, in order to 
maintain and increase their power. 


Per produce disastrous consequences. 


But their power is actually never ab- 
solute, unlimited, or unconditioned. 
The illusion of infinity comes from 
the secretiveness with which their 
game is played. Secretiveness itself 
cannot be maintained for too long. 
Khrushchev knows this better than 
anybody else, for he is the one who 
dramatically dispelled the secrets of 
the Stalin era. 

When, how, and from whom are 
we to learn the causes of Khru- 
shchev’s recent behavior? Learn we 
certainly will, and we will not have 
long to wait if our politicians with 
Presidential aspirations let Khru- 
shchev and the whole world realize 
that they ‘fully appreciate the irre- 
trievable nature of the wrecking 
job he has done. He has put an end 
to summitry, to the exchange of cere- 
monial visits between representatives 
of irreconcilably antagonistic orders. 
He doesn’t want Eisenhower's visit 
to Russia, and it is devoutly to be 
hoped that there is not a single poli- 
tician in our midst who fancies him- 
self as the American President who 
will tour Moscow, chaperoned by 
Khrushchev. There has been enough 
chatter about sledge hammer and 
jerowbar: the wreck is beyond repair. 


eT with the insane armament 

race going on unabated, some 
measure of understanding with So- 
viet Russia for the reduction of 
armaments is imperatively and ur- 
gently needed. No matter what kind 
of supreme leaders may emerge in 
the West and in the East, some of 
the discretion and wisdom that 
are demanded of them can be 
farmed out. Already one organiza- 
tion is in existence fully capable of 
suggesting to the major powers how 
a synchronized reduction of arma- 
ments can be achieved. This or- 
ganization—the U.N. Secretariat—we 
shall discuss in a later issue. 
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A Chronicle of Confusion 


WASHINGTON 
I' IT HAD BEEN CLOUDY over the 

Soviet Union on May 1, Francis 
Gary Powers’s flight would have 
been. canceled. A moratorium on 
flights across the Soviet Union had 
been ordered to go into effect the 
very next day, I have been told re- 
liably, and it was to last until after 
President Eisenhower's post-summit 
visit there in June. 

jut once pilot Powers had come 
down alive twelve hundred miles in- 
side the Soviet border, American 
misfortunes were entirely man-made. 
The two weeks before the summit 
conference consisted of a crisis in 
phases. In trying to get away from 
one blunder, the U.S. government/ 
stumbled hard into the next. 

The first phase was an exercise in 
the use of intelligence to find out 
what the Soviets were up to and 
counterintelligence to mislead them, 
if possible, about what we were up 
to. There is reason to believe that 
U.S. agents knew fairly quickly of 
the plane’s loss as well as the depth 
of its penetration into Soviet terri- 
tory. Yet, on May 2, a prepackaged 
“cover” story was put out, having 
little relevancy to the origin or des- 
tination of Powers’s flight. From 
Turkey an announcement was is- 
sued that a weather plane was be- 
lieved missing. Rescue planes were 
sent to search the rugged mountain 
area near Lake Van in northeastern 
Turkey even though Powers had 
taken off from Pakistan. When an 
item about this appeared in the 
newspapers, it is now surmised 
Khrushchev saw his opportunity td 
set a trap. 

On May 5, Khrushchev baited the 
trap with great skill, angrily an- 
nouncing to the Supreme Soviet that 
a U.S. plane had been “shot down” 
by a Soviet rocket, but mentioning 
neither the locale nor the fate of 
plane and pilot. Articles in the So- 
viet press indicated that the incident 
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occurred in Soviet Armenia, just 
across the border from Turkey. Our 
intelligence experts, reportedly con- 
fident that if a rocket had hit the 
plane it would have left little evi- 
dence, were complacent about the 
Soviet gambit. 

As a result, the intelligence-coun- 
terintelligence exercise rolled on in 
Washington without plan or co-ordi- 
nation. Shortly after Khrushchev 
spoke, White House Press Secretary 
James Hagerty told reporters that 
the President had ordered an investi- 


gation and that statements would be 
issued shortly by Nasa (National 
Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion) and the State Department. 
Both hastened to put out news re- 
leases that afternoon that were elab- 
orations of the original story sup- 
plied by the Air Weather Service in 
Turkey. No one thought to caution 
NASA information officer Walter T. 
Bonney or State Department press 
officer Lincoln White that it was 
actually a “cover” that should be 
treated circumspectly. Both carried 
out their assigned roles with unsus- 
pecting fervor. Bonney ridiculed the 
notion that the slow-flying U-2 could 
be used for anything but meteorolog- 





ical purposes. White, next day, went 
one step further by stating emphat- 
ically, “There was absolutely no— 
N-O, no—deliberate attempt to vic 
late the Soviet air space, and therg 
has never been.” 

The failure to co-ordinate had 
a fateful consequence. When asked 
by newsmen to identify the missing 
pilot, White begged off with the ex- 
cuse that the pilot’s mother was 
suffering a serious heart condition 
and could not stand the shock. But 
NASA released Powers’s name anyway, 
thus providing Khrushchev with just 
what he needed to spring his trap. 
He had Powers, “alive and kicking,” 
and he had caught him near Sverd- 
lovsk, far away from the Turkish 
border. There was no_ possibility 
for NASA to save face any longer by 
disowning Powers or by pretending 
that it had been searching for a dif- 
ferent plane. Our civilian space 
agency had been gravely compro- 
mised by association with the espio- 
nage business. The  intelligence- 


counterintelligence phase ended in % 


total Soviet victory. 

There was an interesting footnote 
to this phase. On the same day that 
Khrushchev first announced the 
downing of an American .plane, re- 
porters in Washington were given a 
background briefing at the State De- 
partment. There was no mention of 
the U-2’s real mission. Instead, they 
were cautioned that while Khru- 
shchev voiced traditional Russian 
sensitivity to border intrusions, 
there was no reason to believe the 
incident would disrupt the summit 
conference. 


Who’s in Charge? 

A second phase began on Saturday, 
May 7, with a day-long, panic-ridden 
session at the State Department fol- 
lowing Khrushchev’s gleeful and de- 
tailed announcement of Powers’ cap- 
ture. Much about that day remains 
a mystery. It is known that Allen 
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Dulles, director of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, was quite prepared 
to play the intelligence agent’s tradi- 
tional role of accepting all the 
blame. But Secretary of State Herter, 
after telephone consultations with 
Eisenhower at Gettysburg, decided 
otherwise. Several factors seemed to 
have influenced the decision to make 
a partial public confession: First, 


there was humiliation over being 


i 


caught in a lie. Second, some of 
those involved in the discussions 
shared a desire to reveal this pene- 
tration of the boasted Soviet air de- 
fenses during the past four years and 
viewed it as a chance to embarrass 
Khrushchev. And third, some felt 
that it offered an opportunity to 
propagandize about “open” societies 
versus “closed” societies. 

In making the decision to pub- 
licize this highly secret espionage 
activity, Herter neglected to consult 
his two top information men, the 
Assistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs, Andrew Berding, and the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary, Edwin 
Kretzmann. Both saw the State De- 
partment release only after it had 
been issued to the press shortly after 
six o'clock that evening. Over at 
NASA, poor Bonney had just finished 
putting out a list of Khrushchev’s 
“contradictions.” 

Actually, Herter’s release, bearing 
Eisenhower's sanction, was a com- 
promise with candor. While conced- 
ing that a U-2 flight ‘‘probably” had 
been undertaken for information- 
gathering purposes, there was the 
hedge that “. . . insofar as the au- 
therities in Washington are con- 
cerned, there was no authorization 
for any such flight as described by 
Mr. Khrushchev.” 

In diplomatic parlance, the phase 
“as described by Mr. Khrushchev” 
served as the necessary hedge to 
make it literally accurate. But to 
anyone versed in the interpellative 
powers of Congress and the Washing- 
ton press corps, there could be little 
expectation that this nicety of lan- 
guage would be long respected. By 
Monday, May 9, there was need to 
answer the irrepressible question: 
Who was in charge? 


| pcm TO ONE INSIDER, the 
“&% dilemma presented to the admin- 
istration had cruel horns: whether to 
preserve for the President the per- 
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sonal noninvolvement proffered by 
Khrushchev or whether to proclaim 
that he really was master in his own 
house. There is reason to believe 
that election-year sensitivity at least 
partly dictated the decision. Herter’s 
second statement revealed that there 
had been Presidential authorization 
for the flights though not for “spe- 
cific missions.” 

For some reason Herter was not 


content to leave it at that. He de- 


clared that the United States gov- 
ernment would be derelict not to 
take such measures and that “In fact, 
the United States has not and does 
not shirk this responsibility.” (Italics 
added.) Two days later, Eisenhower 
added to the impression that the 
flights were being continued by 
speaking of them—in the present 
tense—as a “distasteful but vital 
necessity.” 

During the week before the sum- 
mit, it seemed to be a deliberate 
policy to leave this point unclear. 
State Department information off- 
cers could offer reporters no guid- 
ance. Press Secretary Hagerty cate- 
gorically knocked down a story by 


James Reston of the New York 
Times that the President had, in 
fact, ordered a suspension of the 


flights. (Ha was to be the source 
\of more than one piece of misinfor- 
mation during this period.) As the 
date of the summit conference ap- 
proached, only George V. Allen, di- 
rector of the United States Informa- 





tion Agency, took the trouble to 
point out on the TV program “Col- 
lege News Conference” that Herter’s 
words left some ambiguity. 

This evasiveness was a stratagem 
with apparently no strategy behind 
it. According to one highly placed 
intelligence officer, the flights had 
been doomed from the moment 
Powers was caught, if for no other 
reason than the sensitivity of our 
allies about further use of the bases. 
But for some reason—or lack of rea- 
son—no one would admit this in- 
evitability until after Khrushchev 
had delivered his bitter personal at- 
tack on Eisenhower. At that point, 
Eisenhower's concession seemed more 
a retreat before oullying than a 
decisive act of poli-,. 


Nixon’s Counterattack 


The third and, it was hoped, final 
phase of the U-2 crisis was antici- 
pated with some eagerness around 
Washington. This was to be the 
phase of the counteroffensive, marked 
by the unmasking of Khrushchevian 
hypocrisy on matters of spying and 
by other wondrous revelations only 
vaguely hinted at. Among other 
things, some Republicans in Con- 
gress predicted that there might be a 
public exhibition of all that we had 
learned while plane-spying on the 
Soviets. It would, they intimated, be 
an eye-opener, what with cameras 
that could photograph golf balls 
from sixty thousand feet. 

Strangely, the counteroffensive 
seemed to have difficulty getting 
under way. Various officials referred 
to the “well-known” facts of Soviet 
espionage. Senator Karl E. Mundt 
(R., South Dakota) had the Library 
of Congress prepare a list of Com- 
munist spy cases which he dutifully 
inserted in the Congressional Record. 
But there was little evidence of much 
forethought about this tactic until 
May 18, when, with the summit con- 
ference already a shambles, Vice- 
President Nixon launched his own 
counteroffensive. It seemed to be 
aimed more at the Democrats than 
the Soviets. 

Earlier, during a marathon TV 
appearance on “Open End” with 

roducer David Susskind, Nixon had 
[oot seemed too well briefed on ad- 
ministration strategy. He had reso- 
lutely defended the timing of the 
U-2 flight (“.. . there is never a right 
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time to make one . . . if you’re going 
to get caught”) and the threat to 
continue such flights (“Let’s suppose 

. the United States will now an- 
nounce to Mr. Khrushchev: ‘Well, 
since this plane had been knocked 
down, we're going to discontinue 
activities of this sort.’ Look at the 
position this puts the United States 
in and our allies.) The next day Mr. 
Eisenhower let it be known that he 
had already ended the flights. 

But even before the President 
could get back from Paris, the Vice- 
President, during a political swing 
through upstate New York, began 
what one newspaper report described 
as “a calculated move that had the 
backing of . . . top administration 
officials.” At an early-morning press 
conference, Nixon told reporters 
that even as Khrushchev was touring 
America last fall, two Russians had 
been “apprehended” trying to ob- 
tain classified information in Spring- 
field, Illinois. Out of consideration 
for the Soviet premier, which Nixon 
personally shared, the incident had 
been kept secret. 

Reporters spent a baffling day run- 
ning down details of Nixon’s spy 
story. The facts turned out to be 
slightly different. The Russians, both 
employees of the United Nations, 
had been in Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, not Illinois. They had not been 
apprehended. One was later sent 
home after a complaint registered at 
the U.N., while the other was pre- 
sumably still under surveillance at 
the time Nixon made his disclosure. 
The rai kept mum, but at the State 
Department Lincoln White duti- 
fully gave out the name of the dis- 
charged U.N. employee. 


‘Least Worst’ Decisions 


As a counterblow against the So- 
viets, the Vice-President’s initiative 
on the political circuit had all the 
force of a popgun. But in dealing 
with the Democrats Nixon showed 
that he had lost none of his touch 
for infighting. When questioned 
about a reported move by some 
Democrats in Congress to held an 
investigation of the U-2 fiasco, he 
replied briskly: “If they believe we 
should have allowed a gap in our 
intelligence, let them investigate it. 
If they believe the President should 
have apologized to Mr. Khrushchev, 
let them investigate.” 
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Certain questions badly need to be 
asked by Congress, even if not on 
Nixon’s terms. Who was responsible 
for setting such a late date for the 
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moratorium on the flights? Who 
supervised the slipshod intelligence- 
counterintelligence gambits? Who 
tried to co-ordinate the public pres- 
entation of the case as it moved 
along haphazardly from agency press 
conference to departmental briefing, 
from Hagerty’s close-mouthed treat- 
ment to Nixon’s performance on 
“Open End”? Who tried to antici- 
pate the consequences, domestic and 
foreign, of making the first half- 
hearted confession and then the em- 
phatic one that embarrassed our 
allies and left neither Eisenhower 
nor Khrushchev room for maneuver? 
Finally, whose “calculated move” 
was it to have the Vice-President 
transfer the struggle to the partisan 
arena? 

Perhaps the most disturbing thing 


about the search for a culprit is the! 


notable absence of any single indi- 
vidual or group upon whom the 
actual responsibility could be fixed. 
Both the timing of the government’s 
responses and their internal contra- 
dictions furnish evidence that no 
one at the White House was inti- 
mately concerned with keeping on 
top of things. 

On the contrary, there is reason 
to assign blame to the very machin- 
ery that has been set up to help the 
President in dealing with emergen- 


cies. On the morning of May 5, when 
Khrushchev first announced that the 
plane was down, Eisenhower was on 
his way to a secret mountain retreat 
in Maryland to meet with the Na- 
tional Security Council under simu- 
lated war conditions. Evidently no 
one thought to re-examine the quite 
transparent alibi that had been filed 
away for use on such an occasion. 
The myth that the Nsc would co- 
ordinate a crisis with push-button 
efficiency was sadly exposed when 
officials in Washington began com- 
municating with each other via the 
news tickers. 

Admittedly, as one harassed official 
remarked, it was a matter of making 
“least worst” decisions once it be- 
came known that Powers had been 
captured. But it should have been 
possible to avoid the bloopers that 
only compounded a difficult situa- 
tion. It would have helped, for ex- 
ample, if Hagerty had not given a 
muddled interpretation to the fairly 
innocuous press release on nuclear- 
test resumption that he issued rou- 
tinely from Gettysburg the same day 
Khrushchev sprang his surprise about 
Powers. But then, it would help if 
Hagerty regarded his job as some- 
thing more than personal press agent 
for the President. 


Cb sro the widely touted “co- 
ordination and review” councils, 
there seems to be no one among the 
White House staff who has authority 
or inclination to act decisively in a 
crisis. In the earlier years of the ad- 
ministration, Presidential assistants 
like William Jackson, Nelson Rocke- 
feller, and C. D. Jackson might have 
tried to take hold of things during 
such an emergency. Today, their 
counterparts are self-effacing men 
whose impact on the course of gov- 
ernment is scarcely discernible. 

Of course, no amount of energetic 
action on the part of subordinates 
can substitute for Presidential de- 
cisiveness in a time of crisis. This is| 
a Constitutional fact of life which 
defies all efforts to set up “emer- 
gency” machinery for government. 
In the present case, it became ap- 
parent that Eisenhower was unpre- 
pared to deal with the U-2 crisis 
until, in the form of a raging, vitu- 
perative Khrushchev across the Paris 
conference table, it hit him squarely 
in the face. 
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The Morning After in Berlin 


GEORGE 


BERLIN 

| pe West GERMANS and Berliners, 
the question of why Khrushchev 
wrecked the summit was cut and 
dried: the Soviets had gradually 
realized that increasing allied soli- 


darity on West Berlin precluded any 


conference success on their terms. 
Khrushchev received clinching proof 
of this from de Gaulle during his 
visit to France in March, when the 
general read him the riot act on Ber- 
lin and German questions. 

But all such speculation was 
eclipsed when Khrushchev made an 
abrupt about-face in East Berlin on 
May 20 before eight thousand Com- 
munist functionaries. Khrushchev’s 
assurance that the Soviets would do 
nothing about West Berlin or a 
German peace treaty for at least 
eight months, when he believed a 
summit meeting could and should 
be held, was a bitter disappointment 
to party hotheads pressing for liqui- 
dation of West Berlin. It practically 
ruled out any prospect of action on 
West Berlin in the foreseeable fu- 
ture. It was left to Walter Ulbricht, 
the goat-bearded head of East Ger- 
many’s Socialist Unity Party (S.E.D.), 
to explain why nothing could be 
done: “The situation,” he concluded 
lamely, “is more complicated than it 
may seem.” 


ee in Germany is now try- 
ing to account for Khrushchev’s 
overnight conversion from lion to 
lamb, which was taken here for what 
it was—a spectacular climbdown. 
The consensus is that Khrushchev 
was obliged to restrain S.E.D. cadres, 
who are notoriously more Stalinist 
than Stalin and who might have pre- 
cipitated a disastrous incident if left 
unbridled, from acting on assump- 
tions that seemed justified by his per- 
formance in Paris. It was also neces- 
sary for Khrushchev to try to foil the 
influence of the Chinese Commu- 
nists on the S.E.D. leadership. 
Brandt pointed out at his May 21 
press conference that “A part of the 
leaders of the S.E.D. have lately been 
courting Chinese Cormmunist favor 
assiduously.” Several weeks before 
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the abortive summit conference, Chi- 
nese Communists in East Berlin told 
almost anyone who would listen that 
they disliked Khrushchev because of 
his peaceful-coexistence line plus his 
penchant for personal diplomacy, 
both of which the Chinese Commu- 
nists deeply distrust. It is clear why 
the S.E.D. was flirting with the Chi- 
nese: of all the satellites, East Ger- 
many is least able to afford a detente. 
It is in constant danger of engulf- 
ment by the Germanness of the 
Germans, and the only approxima- 
tion of a real Germany is Adenauer’s 
Federal Republic. 


The Three Hundred Blows 


Another principal reason for Khru- 
shchev’s sudden adoption of a soft 
line, as seen by the command of the 
new West German Army, is the basic 
significance of four years of Ameri- 
can reconnaissance flights (more than 
three hundred of them) over the So- 
viet Union. An issue of Der Spiegel 
dated May 25 features a twelve-page 
article—the cover photograph is of 
Allen Dulles with a small box photo 
of pilot Francis Powers—document- 
ing the spectacular development of 





American aerial photography, which 
can see nailheads from an altitude of 
ten kilometers, newspaper headlines 
from fifteen kilometers, footprints 
from twenty, and distinguish a pe- 
destrian from a cyclist at a height 
of twenty-five kilometers. Germans 
conclude that all Soviet surface in- 
stallations and movements have been 
spotted, checked, and evaluated 
thoroughly over the last four years. 
This includes all rocket shots. Der 
Spiegel claims that Americans closely 
followed all Soviet space attempts 


and recorded several failures betore 
the Soviets managed to launch 4 
Sputnik-cum-space ship on May 1). 
The remarkable fact is that Ameri- 
cans have been able to fly over the 
Soviet Union regularly for four years 
with impunity and Soviet defenses 
are still unable to reach the U-2 at 
its operative altitude. A few weeks 
ago General Adolf Heusinger, the 
West German military chief, pri- 
vately expressed the conviction that 
a Soviet rocket could not have 
reached Powers’s plane at anything 
like its maximum altitude. All this 
means, as one German official put it 
to me: “The Soviets do not have the 
stuff and now they know that we 
know they do not have it.” I heard 
a similar reaction from a German 
observer at the Palais de Chaillot 
when the Russian space ship was 
launched. Referring to the Sovicts’ 
admitted lack of re-entry facilities, 
he said: “This shows what the So- 
viets cannot do as much as whiat 
they can do.” 


 gre~sag espionage, German spe- 
cialists on Soviet affairs point 
out that the Soviets are more con- 
fused by American openness than 
Americans are by Soviet secrecy. 
They do not know how to evaluate 
the plethora of conflicting reports 
from a vast variety of sources. Ger- 
man military experts opine that the 
basic Soviet difficulty derives from 
the bungling technique of leap- 
frogging in the race for technological 
military supremacy. The results of 
the U-2 flights show that the Soviets’ 
scientific base is too narrow. Their 
superiority is almost certainly re- 
stricted to basic rocket propulsion. 
Said one authority: “The Soviets are 
making the same mistake Hitler 
made by neglecting the development 
and perfection of conventional weap- 
ons while concentrating on one or 
two ‘wonder weapons.’ Apparently 
only the United States has the re- 
sources and knowhow to develop and 
perfect the bewildering variety of 
conventional weapons while system- 
atically preparing for a big leap 
forward.” As a result, the summit 
crisis caught the Russians midway 
between old and new with not 
enough of either to be really effec- 
tive. 

This, according to some Germans, 
is the reason for the dissatisfaction 
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of the Soviet officer corps, especially 
in the top military echelons. The 
abrupt cutback of almost one-third 
of the standing army, while un- 
pleasant enough in itself to the army, 
was truly alarming when taken as a 
symptom of the party’s radical won- 
der-weapon strategy, which even neg- 
lected necessary variety in the rocket 
arsenal (witness the impunity with 
which the U-2s were able to fly over 
Soviet territory), let alone in conven- 
tional weapons. 


Teddy Bears and Hecklers 
Competent German observers dis- 
count speculation on the significance 
of Marshal Malinovsky’s shadowing 
Khrushchev everywhere in Paris. In 
fact, Malinovsky is a notorious teddy 
bear whose person symbolizes meek- 
ness of the military vis-d-vis the 
party after the overthrow of Marshal 
Zhukov. However, it is the party that 
gambled and lost. Consequently, the 
dissatisfaction of the Soviet military 
is likely to increase greatly in the 
near future. 

While it is still too early to pro- 
duce any well-knit analyses, the Ger- 
mans tentatively reckon that the 
Soviet Union may be on the eve of 
another palace revolution. They sin- 
gle out the failure of Khrushchev’s 
new-lands program, the industrial 
mix-up, and the summit wreckage, 
plus the fact that his Paris perform- 
ance was unworthy of the leader of 
the greatest socialist state. Members 
of the Soviet delegation in Paris 
were given to understand by the 
British and French that Khrushchev 
had degraded himself in the confer- 
ence to the status of a mere heckler, 
and as such could not be taken seri- 
ously. 

At all events the consensus here is 
that the U-2 incident, despite the 
initial American bungling of it, and 
partially because of the Soviet bun- 
gling of it, was the best thing that 
has happened to the West since the 
beginning of the cold war. Der 
Spiegel’s article, in marked contrast 
to the magazine’s policy of acid criti- 
cism of West as well as East, is 
highly favorable to the United States, 
as is the West German press in gen- 
eral. Also, Khrushchev’s antics have 
laid a solid foundation for bipartisan 
foreign policy between the West 
German administration and the So- 
cialist opposition. 
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The Dangers 
Of Fearing the Worst 


FRED GREENE 


poe DEBACLE in Paris has precipi- 
tated another anxious debate 
about arms and strategy. Once again 
our principal concern is with the 
danger of a massive “sneak attack” by 
nuclear weapons. Once again we are 
told that we must at all costs develop 
the ability to prevent or deter such 
a blow, which presumably the Rus- 
sians are constantly preparing to 
inflict upon us. 

But while it would obviously be 
foolish to ignore the possibility 
of a strategic assault, it is time to 
recognize that this perennial empha- 
sis on America’s vulnerability to such 
an assault can constitute a grave 
danger to our security in itself. It 
not only tends to reinforce the harm- 
ful tendency to discount other mili- 
tary problems but also deludes us 
into picturing ourselves in isolated 
confrontation with the Russians. 

We have already had a taste of 
this in our extreme concern with 
the Soviet long-range bomber threat 
before 1957. We know now that we 
made excessive preparations to meet 
this danger, because we overestimat- 
ed its imminence and effectiveness. 
Constant stress on this potential 
menace blew it up to unreal propor- 
tions, kept our nerves on edge, and 


made rational discussion of our in- 
ternal or overseas security problems 
almost impossible. If, in facing the 
more potent missile and the com- 
pact-warhead challenge, we respond 
with proportionately greater con- 
cern, we shall be even less well pre- 
pared militarily and psychologically 
to face other issues that the Rus- 
sians are certain to keep raising. 

This does not mean that a stra- 
tegic force is not important but that 
we have put too much money into it; 
and that a lesser investment could 
have given us not only an adequate 
deterrent power but also a shield 
under which to conduct more limit- 
ed operations. It is not an answer 
to say that it is better to err, even 
broadly, on the side of safety, be- 
cause the shift of a few billion dol- 
lars to nonstrategic forces might have 
improved our other capabilities to 
such an extent that the nature of 
postwar diplomacy might have been 
radically altered. 

Nor can we take refuge in say- 
ing that the country is rich and 
can easily increase its defense ex- 
penditures in all categories. To 
begin with, there is a limit above 
which additional sums simply fright- 
en our opponents and set off an ar- 
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mament spiral. Futhermore, domes- 
tic political limitations may keep 
ceilings below even the optimum 
level. Thus there is never enough to 
go around and we must constantly 
choose which weapons to develop 
and to produce in quantity. 


A Question of Balance 


Our burden would be much lighter 
if we were fully aware: of the inti- 
mate relation between force and 
diplomacy. We would quickly recog- 
nize that a proper military policy 
for the United States cannot be 
rooted in the strategic security of 
the homeland. It is because we con- 
sider force in a political vacuum, 
reserved mainly for use in time of 
war (when “military” considerations 
should prevail over “political” ones), 
that we treat our continental security 
problem apart from all others. 

If we become obsessed with our 
own security, our separation from 
the rest of the world will grow. We 
may be unable to project strength 
abroad in an emergency if we are 
not materially and psychologically 
prepared to do so before a crisis 
begins. 

The British example at Munich in 
1938 is a good case in point. Both 
the government and the people at 
that time were so concerned with 
the homeland’s vulnerability that 
they considered the great Czech 
crisis largely in terms of the Nazis’ 
ability to destroy London. There 
was little room for the reasonable 
arguments that Germany would be 
militarily involved with more im- 
mediate targets or that Britain’s 
allies had a useful role to play. 

Today, in an era of rapid tech- 
nological change, any transitional 
period (such as the shift from bomb- 
ers to missiles) can arouse a sense 
of alarm. In a crisis arising during 
such a period, the nature both of 
our weapons and our mental atti- 
tude will determine whether we look 
upon the world in terrified isola- 
tion or as an active participant, 
whether we are self-paralyzed or can 
take the measures required. 

A strategic deterrent and defense 
posture does, of course, validate and 
publicize an ability to stand up to 
the Russians on issues of major im- 
portance. Without this basic capacity, 
all might well be lost. But this is 
just the first point in a very complex 
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situation. Does this capability help 
when the crisis is less than one in 
which we ourselves are threatened? 
As the ill-fated doctrine of massive 
retaliation showed, it is very hard 
to employ a military theory devel- 
oped for one function (strategic pro- 
tection of the homeland) to serve 
another (protection of other na- 
tions). Massive retaliation ‘was already 
out of date at the time it was an- 
nounced. Even when it was tech- 
nologically possible, between 1947 
and 1954, Korea and a series of other 
incidents demonstrated its lack of 
political validity and appeal. 


| re NEED for a limited-war capa- 
bility has been widely discussed 
in recent years. But the relation of 
force to diplomacy involves more 
than noting its value in limited as 
well as total war crises. It is equally 
applicable in sustaining our routine 
diplomatic posture in efforts to head 
off a crisis. There is a vital role for 
American military strength in such 
tasks as supporting a favorable status 
quo or helping bring about peaceful 
change, maintaining political equi- 
librium among allies, and forestall- 
ing possible Communist power 
thrusts. 

One major example is the location 
of our Seventh Army in Europe, a 
by-product of Communist aggression 
in Korea. Originally sent to deter a 
similar attack in the West, this force 
has performed an invaluable service 
in keeping a rickety alliance to- 
gether. Maintaining this united se- 
curity front in turn assures former 
colonial states, now under all sorts 
of Sino-Soviet pressure, that the West 
is not in a condition of advanced 
decay. Moreover, the presence of this 
significant American ground force is 
the only way we can bring about 
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Germany's rearmament without dis- 
rupting the very delicate relations 
of that former conqueror with its 
western neighbors. The related and 
equally emotion-laden issue of dis- 
tribution and control of tactical 
nuclear weapons may be amicably 
resolved primarily because Ameri- 
can troops are stationed in Europe. 
Finally, the presence of our forces 
may have done much to check Brii- 
ain’s disastrous proposal to pull ai! 
its troops out of Europe and thereby 
deepen the split between Britain an: 
the Continental powers. 

It is disconcerting to read that th: 
Bureau of the Budget recommende:! 
a reduction of our forces in Europe 
because it considered that the Army’, 
future role might be to secure and 
protect the homeland in case o! 
total war. It is equally alarming to 
note an analysis that we cannot de 
fend Europe on the ground ani 
could better spend the money on « 
domestic shelter program. Recom- 
mendations that we give absolute 
priority to a “Fortress America” 
overlook the political consequences 
and ultimately the larger concerns o! 
military security. 

Other examples could be given o! 
the value of force projected abroad- 
the Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean, 
for one. A hypothetical case would 
be a combined-service force in the 
Pacific, able to give support to an 
ally or a neutral. Such a guarantee 
of swift support to local efforts to 
hold key river deltas, populated 
regions, or mining areas might great- 
ly restrict the policy choices open to 
Communist China. Actually, in 1953 
our government considered forming 
a strategic Army reserve in the Pa 
cific, but instead reduced the Army 
as it withdrew divisions from Korea. 


The ‘Greatest Threat’ 


Even within its own frame of rele: 
ence, concentration on the greatest 
threat involves risks that merit 
greater attention. Because the threat 
is real and the concern legitimate. 
we may, without realizing it, evoke 
the very danger we seek to avoid. 
There are several historical examples 
in which a rigid military position 
prevented the full exercise of diplo 
macy to avert a war that was not 
inevitable. 

The most famous example of in- 
flexibility-in-crisis in recent times 
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occurred in Germany in 1914. It was 
proper for German planners to pre- 
pare for the worst possibility—a 
Franco-Russian coalition. But to 
have insisted on a declaration of war 
against Russia because the latter 
mobilized and, worse yet, to have 
pressed for a declaration against 
France when the leaders of that 
country were still in a quandary— 
this was to turn a plan for handling 
the worst eventuality into an instru- 
ment for its realization. 

The grand design of that crisis 
still has applicability. We have a 
“natural foe” who, like ourselves, 
fears a massive assault. Both sides 
may easily become inflexible in their 
training period. If we expect any 
American-Russian conflict to be 
nuclear, will we prepare plans to 
keep it in bounds if the opportunity 
arises? Have we not already decided 
that it must involve a mutual bom- 
bardment of homelands? We must 
ask ourselves whether, in considering 
an American-Soviet war and prepar- 
ing for the worst, we are not prepar- 
ing almost exclusively for the worst, 
and so decreasing our chances of a 
less drastic outcome to a crisis. 


_ GREATEST THREAT could be- 
come a reality in several ways. 
If we fail to develop the force re- 
quired to meet other contingencies, 
our opponents will quickly intensify 
their pressure along this line of 
evident weakness. The Communists 
may rely on their new strategic 
power and our lack of a diversi- 
fied force to mount local threats. 
But could the conflicts be kept local? 
There might come a time when we 
felt we had to respond simply to 
prove Russia wrong in assuming 
that a tactical disadvantage assures 
American passivity. The chance of a 
specific crisis precipitating a major 
war is even greater than one might 
conclude from estimating the actual 
importance of any particular area in- 
volved. After all, only hindsight 
proved Serbia to be significant. 
Concentration on our vulnerabil- 
ity has also revived the fear that 
war will come like a bolt from the 
blue—an attitude very frequent in 
lands long secure and newly vulnera- 
ble. The underlying logical argu- 
ment is that a surprise assault by 
Russia, destroying American power, 
would bring the whole world into 
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its grasp. This, of course, presupposes 
that the Soviet population will be 
dispersed and sheltered and that a 
salvo to destroy or cripple our strik- 
ing force is technically feasible. With 
the memory of Pearl Harbor ever 
present, we naturally conclude that 
we must make every effort to avert 
this greatest of all catastrophes. 

From this it might seem logical to 
conclude that we should prepare for 
pre-emptive war. But such prepara- 
tion would produce a series of coun- 
termeasures on both sides, sustained 
by intelligence reports, and so vali- 
date our original fears. 

Yet though a massive surprise at- 
tack may be the most advantageous 
Soviet policy—if it works—it also in- 
volves the most dangerous and dif- 
ficult gamble imaginable. It is the 
one move certain to commit us to 
attack Russia with a tremendous 
striking force that is dispersed over 
the entire globe. With the develop- 
ment of vertical-takeoff aircraft and 
mobile land and sea missiles, the 
opportunity to deliver a certain 
knockout blow will fade for a while. 
But in this era of accelerated tech- 
nological development, the threat 
will recur repeatedly. If we follow 
the pattern of the postwar years thus 
far, we shall panic with each new 
trend just as we did with regard to 
the long-range aircraft and then to 
the first ICBMs. Should we not ask 
whether the Russians dare take such 
risks in the light of their commit- 
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ment to Communism and its inevi- 
table triumph? And do they wish to 


face a war in which they may be 
severely mauled but China and In- 
dia will go unscathed? 


M°" IT BE a fixed part of our 
i mythology that “the war” will 
inevitably be a surprise assault with 
strategic nuclear weapons? What if 
a war were preceded by a long peri- 
od of tension during which time we 
had an opportunity to mobilize part 
of our strength? How should we 
mobilize to gain the greatest ability 
both to preserve the peace and to 
handle a possible war, or even make 
one type of war more likely than 
others? Which exposed areas, type of 
force, ability to deploy, and protec- 
tive devices should get the highest 
priority if we have time to mobilize? 
At present we do not seem able even 
to consider these important prob- 
lems in public discussion—not_ be- 
cause of security regulations but 
because we are hypnotized by our 
own vulnerability. 

Diplomacy will fare much better 
in a world in which we _ recog- 
nize our very real dangers, take 
prudent measures in weapons re- 
search and production to provide for 
our continental security, but do not 
become so obsessed with our vulner- 
ability as to lose our sense of propor- 
tion. We must not become so con- 
cerned with total war that we bring 
it down upon our heads. 
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A Dead End in Italy’s Politics 


CLAIRE STERLING 


ROME 
seventy-one days the Italian 
Republic was in search of a gov- 
ernment, and now it has one—of a 
sort. Having run through three 
premiers and rejected seven different 
ministerial formulas in the course of 
the crisis, on May 5 the Christian 
Democrats fell back on the sclution 
they dislike most: a government 
wholly dependent on the neo-Fascists 
in parliament. Since half the Chris- 
tian Democratic Party is in open re- 
volt against this cabinet, and since 
the cabinet has promised to dissolve 
itself in six months anyway, it isn’t 
much of a solution. The one consola- 
tion it offers, in the monumental 
confusion prevailing now, is that 
whatever comes next can hardly be 
worse, 

At this stage there is no telling 
what may come next. What had 
started as a fairly routine crisis— 
cabinets have been falling here at 
the rate of about one a year—has sud- 
denly grown into a national emer- 
gency. The party that has kept 
Italy's democratic machinery run- 
ning after a fashion for fifteen years 
has become incapable of making any 
decisions. The machinery itself has 
all but come to a standstill. Powerful 
pressure groups are already calling 
for a Sacred Union, and shopping 
around for an Italian de Gaulle. Of 
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the few politicians who would take 
the job, not one is regarded with 
any seriousness. 


The Fascists’ Price 


The torments rending Italy’s rul- 
ing party have not come all of a 
sudden. Ever since 1953, the Chris- 
tian Democrats have been trying to 
govern the country as if they still 
had the absolute majority they then 
lost. Hard pressed by totalitarian 
forces to the Right and Left, more 
and more alienated from the three 
smaller democratic parties, and them- 
selves divided into no less than 
eight organized factions—each with 
its own headquarters, funds, and 
press—they have experimented with 
every conceivable combination that 
might keep them in power on their 
own terms. There have been four-, 
three-, and two-party coalitions, 
each more precarious than the last, 
and a succession of minority Chris- 
tian Democratic cabinets variously 
known as “administrative,” “friend- 
ship,” “interim,” “pendular,” and 
“bridge.” For the present one, head- 
ed by Fernando Tambroni, the ad- 
jective “parachutist” was added: 
Tambroni would jump, the explana- 
tion went, and if the parachute 
opened, he would land alive. He did 
land—but on the farthest reaches of 
the Right, in Fascist preserves. 


The Tambroni cabinet, offered up 
to the deputies in Montecitorio just 
before Easter, was a perfect expres. 
sion of the Catholics’ internal state. 
Led by a supposedly left-wing Chris- 
tian Democrat, it included represen- 
tatives of all eight party factions, 
refrained from taking any contro- 
versial positions, and expressed its 
availability to a vote of confidence 
from any party in the chamber of 
deputies, bar none. Throughout that 
week’s debate, Tambroni sat with 
his ministers in stony silence, while 
speaker after speaker rose to de- 
nounce this latest sample of the 
Christian Democrats’ incurable in- 
decision. The government’s embar- 
rassment was acute when, in reply 
to a warning from the Liberals’ 
leader Giovanni Malagodi that the 
Catholics were drifting toward an 
“authoritative clerico-Fascist régime,” 
a voice from the benches occupied 
by the Fascist Movimento Sociale 
Italiano (M.S.I.) called out “Amen!” 

The Fascists were making no effort 
at subterfuge, either in the chamber 
or out. Their leader had publicly 
announced his price for supporting 
Tambroni; it included closer ties 
with Franco Spain, state pensions for 
Blackshirt militiamen, and a $20,- 
000-a-month state subsidy for the 
M.S.I. paper, Il Secolo. Characteris- 
tically, Z1 Secolo published a six- 
year-old photograph that very week 
showing the funeral of the great 
Catholic statesman Alcide De Gas- 
peri passing beneath Mussolini's 
famous balcony in the Palazzo Vene- 
zia, with the caption: “Above, His- 
tory Without a Hearse; Below, a 
Hearse Without History.” 

The Christian Democrats’ re- 
sponse was a cartoon in their weekly 
paper, La Discussione, showing Italia 
gazing unhappily at a plate set be- 
fore her: on it were a grinning toad 
labeled “M.S.I.” and a bottle marked 
“bicarbonate of soda.” She didn’t 
seem destined to swallow the toad, 
however. On April 11, three days 
after Tambroni was confirmed in the 
chamber, he resigned. 

He had been ordered to do so in 
preremptory terms, by a Christian 
Democratic directorate flatly un- 
willing to sanction a government 
relying solely on the Fascists. Two 
weeks and one premier later, how- 
ever, Tambroni was instructed by 
the chief of state to appear before 
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the senate. The same party direct- 
orate had refused to suggest any 
other candidate or ministerial for- 
mula; and, while refusing also to re- 
tract its original condemnation of 
Tambroni’s ministry, it voted for his 
confirmation nevertheless. As a final 
irony, all proceedings were suspend- 
ed upon Tambroni’s appearance in 
the senate, while the senators paused 
to commemorate the fifteenth anni- 
versary of liberation from the Nazis. 


[' HAS BEEN quite a while since the 
Christian Democrats could have 
gotten out of a jam like this by form- 
ing still another four-party center 
coalition. For several years now, their 
democratic allies—Liberals, Social 
Democrats, and Republicans—have 
found it impossible to get along 
simultaneously with the Christian 
Democrats and each other; and they 
have all gone about finding their 
allies to force the government out 
of its exasperating immobility. By 
this spring, they were ready with two 
formations that would establish new 
political frontiers: one on the not 
quite extreme Left and one on the 
Right. 

Barring a partnership with the 
Fascists or Communists (or both, 
which has already been tried in 
Sicily), the Christian Democrats had 
no way out. With 297 votes needed 
for a majority in the chamber and 
only 272 of their own, they could 
form a coalition with the conserva- 
tive Liberals (18 deputies), support- 
ed by the monarchist P.D.I. (20) out- 
side the cabinet. Or they could form 
a coalition with the moderately left 
Social Democrats (17) and Repub- 
licans (6), supported by Pietro 
Nenni’s Socialists (88) outside the 
cabinet. 

The Right-wing coalition was ex- 
tremely unattractive. Malagodi has 
only recently managed to bring the 
monarchists “under the democratic 
arch,” as he puts it, by persuading 
them to break long-standing ties wth 
the neo-Fascists. But the presence of 
notorious monarchist hooligans like 
Achille Lauro under this arch is 
repugnant to fastidious democrats; 
and the economic policies of this de- 
cidedly right-wing group would be 
even more so. 

On the other hand, Nenni didn’t 
look so attractive either—at least, 
not at a moment when his presence 
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under the arch might split the Cath- 
olic party in two. Few Christian 
Democrats would say outright that 
they don’t want a deal with Nenni— 
some day. With his eighty-eight dep- 
uties and four million working-class 
followers, he could help them as 
much as he has hindered them all 
these years, to renovate Italy and to 
isolate a Communist Party bigger 
than all the others in Western Eu- 
rope put together and with 140 seats 
in the chamber of deputies. It was 
De Gasperi himself who first raised 
the subject of an “opening” toward 
the Socialists, just after the calam- 
itous 1953 elections, and the “dia- 
logue with Nenni” has been a hardy 
perennial of Italian politics ever 
since. 

The dialogue has progressed ap- 
preciably since De Gasperi’s day. In 
fact, it has reached the point where 
the Christian Democrats have com- 
mitted themselves formally to the 
long-debated opening toward the 
Left, and have even tried twice in 
these last few months to see it 
through. The resulting uproar al- 
most wrecked their party. 

Looked at dispassionately, the pro- 
posal wasn’t really so alarming. The 
Christian Democrats were conceding 
nothing on their foreign policy— 
neither the Atlantic Alliance, nor 
NATO, nor missile bases: they had 
undertaken only to favor what was 
then called the Eisenhower-Mac- 
millan position rather than the 
Adenauer-de Gaulle position. They 





were not proposing to take Nenni 
into the government, where they 
were to be flanked by the staunchly 
pro-western and anti-Communist So- 
cial Democrats and Republicans. 
They were simply putting Nenni on 
trial as a potential ally; and the 
program that had secured his 
promise of benevolent abstention in 
parliament (nationalization of en- 
ergy, a modernized school system, 
establishment of the regions called 
for in the constitution) -would 
scarcely frighten a congressman from 
Vermont. Furthermore, Nenni’s party 
is no longer the histrionic copy of 
the Communists’ that it was for a 
decade and more. 


Togliatti and Nenni 

The Socialists have long since 
broken their unity pact with Togli- 
atti’s Communists, and have gone a 
considerable way toward becoming 
autonomous in fact as well as in 
name. Nenni has denounced Russia’s 
suppression of the Hungarian revo- 
lution, broken off all his party’s rela- 
tions with Communist China, with- 
drawn from the Partisans of Peace 
movement, given back his Stalin 
Peace Prize, and opened negotiations 
for a return to the Social Democratic 
International, Comisco. He has 
clashed often with Togliatti on im- 
portant legislative matters: where 
the Communists voted against the 
Vanoni investment plan and the 
Common Market, for instance, the 
Socialists voted in favor of the one 
and abstained on the other; and he 
has differed sharply with Togliatti’s 
habitual “tanto peggio, tanto 
meglio”—“the worse, the better’— 
tactics. The strongest evidence of 
this last is Nenni’s new willingness 
to support any government seriously 
bent on social reform—‘“Nothing 
could be more useless,” he has told 
his party, “than our present policy 
of not doing so”—even if such a gov- 
ernment is categorically against the 
Communists and for the West. 

The hitch is that the Communists 
themselves are perfectly willing to 
do the same—or anything else the 
Socialists do, rather than remain in 
splendid isolation. “We will always 
be prepared to go as far as Comrade 
Nenni goes, and further,” Togliatti 
said blandly as far back as 1953; and 
he has made it plain during this 
crisis that any solution favored by 
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Nenni will get the Communists’ votes, 
“requested or not, welcome or not.” 

The danger of a Communist am- 
bush doesn’t end there. Nenni’s 
workers are still entangled in the 
Communists’ trade unions and co- 
operatives, and about a third of his 
party is still ardently attached to 
them ideologically. Even the Social 
Democrats and Republicans, who 
have become Nenni’s sponsors in 
democratic society, concede that his 
party isn’t yet “mature enough” for 
an organic government alliance. But 
they maintain that it’s at least ready 
for a trial run, with the Nenni So- 
cialists kept out of the government. 

The plans for this undertaking 
were laid when the crisis began— 
over lunch in the home of Repub- 
lican leader Ugo La Malfa. It was 
the first time in twelve years that 
La Malfa, Nenni, and the Social 
Democrats’ Giuseppe Saragat had 
sat down at the same table, and the 
effects of their meeting may be felt 
here for as many more. 

It was there that the tandem cen- 
ter-left government and its symbolic 
three-point program were blocked 
out; and it was over another historic 
lunch, in a trattoria on the Tiber, 
that Saragat and La Malfa sold their 
strategy to Amintore Fanfani, leader 
of the Christian Democrats’ left- 
wing forces. Fanfani wasn’t alone in 
accepting the plan. His entire party 
directorate accepted it, and instruct- 
ed Premier (and ex-Premier) Antonio 
Segni to open negotiations on those 
terms. Segni did. But on the day he 
was to have concluded the agree- 
ment over yet another historic lunch, 
he suffered an acute attack of con- 
science and resigned. 


B’ rHE TIME Fanfani was named 

to continue from there (after 
the rise and first fall of Tambroni), 
the war was on. His party had sug- 
gested his designation as premier 
in a barely audible whisper, and 
only after it was clear that no 
other Christian Democrat was will- 
ing or able to form a cabinet. As it 
turned out, neither was Fanfani. 
Unlike Segni, he had actually gone 
so far as to conclude his agreement— 
whereupon he too resigned. In this 
case, the conscience involved wasn’t 
his own. The conscientious objectors 
were all on the other side: a group 
of forty Christian Democratic dep- 
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‘these has 


uties had threatened to vote against 
Fanfani, and even to secede from the 
party, if his government ever reached 
the chamber. 

The rebels claimed to be speaking 
for the Catholic Church, which at 
the time wasn’t quite true. Individ- 
ual prelates, particularly in the in- 
dustrial north, have sided more or 
less openly with the Fanfani forces. 
But many others in powerful posi- 
tions have thrown their full weight 
against him. Most prominent among 
been Cardinal Siri of 
Genoa, head of the Italian Episcopal 
Conference; and working closely 
with him has been layman Luigi 
Gedda, whose political activities have 





been a source of bitter controversy 
both in the Christian Democratic 
Party and the Church. 

As former president of Italian 
Catholic Action—he was removed by 
Pope John—and present director of 
the lay Catholic Civic Committees, 
Gedda has long pressed for a patri- 
otic anti-Communist front, now 
known as the Sacred Union, ranging 
from Center to extreme Right. De 
Gasperi fought Gedda to a standstill, 
but his successors haven't done as 
well. If a relative handful of Chris- 
tian Democratic deputies were able 


to hold their whole party at bay dur- 
ing the current crisis, it was largely 
because of Gedda’s promise to set up 
a new Catholic party if necessary, 
which he was prepared to launch, 
full-grown, within twenty-four hours. 
He was perfectly capable of doing 
this: it is Gedda’s parish-by-parish 
network of 23,400 Civic Committees 
that gathers half of the Christian 
Democrats’ thirteen million votes. 


Marching in Two Directions 
Not all these votes reflect Gedda’s 
personal views by any means. Fin«- 
ing Gedda’s election machine reac) 
to hand, the Christian Democrais 
have simply borrowed it. But the on- 
ly party factions collaborating whole- 
heartedly with Gedda at the moment 
are the so-called “Spring” group, 
speaking for the big industrialists, 
and the conservative small landow- 
ers’ Direct Cultivators. For all the 
campaign funds they provide, the in- 
dustrialists have a very small elector::| 
following: together with the land- 
lords’ three million votes, they prob- 
ably represent about a quarter of the 
party’s electorate. Roughly anothe: 
quarter is divided among factions ol 
the dead Center (Mario Scelba), the 
near dead Center (Antonio Segni), 
and the slightly Left (Party Secretary 
Aldo Moro). The rest—forty-six pe: 
cent at the last party convention- 
are spread over factions further to 
the left: Fanfani’s group, the trade 
unionists’ “Renewal” current, and 
the “Base,” formed—though now not 
so heavily influenced—by the head 
of the state oil and gas monopoly, 
Enrico Mattei. 

A glance at this list suggests why 
the threat of secession hangs _per- 
petually over the Christian Demo- 
crats’ heads; and the situation has 
been deteriorating. De Gasperi had 
managed to hold things togethe: 
with policies designed, as he said, 
for a “party of the Center marching 
toward the Left.” But while the rank 
and file has been marching in that 
direction since his death, the party’s 
policies have been drifting the othe: 
way. 

Four of the five cabinets formed 
here in the past five years have been 
of the Center-Right. With each ol 
these, the reforms built into Chris 
tian Democratic election planks since 
1948 have been further postponed. 
A third of Italy’s population is stil! 
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illiterate or semi-literate, and only 
six per cent have high-school diplo- 
mas; the southern provinces haven't 
yet escaped from an almost Oriental 


poverty. 


v= EVERY postponement of these 
urgent reforms, the cracks in 
the party have grown wider and its 
strength has further diminished: a 
third of the party’s 1,600,000 en- 
rolied members failed to renew their 
memberships this year. The two 
months of crisis haven’t reversed the 
trend. The cabinet is still dependent 
on the Fascists but committed to do- 
ing absolutely nothing until October 
$1 except get the budget through 
parliament and fulfill Italy’s inter- 
national obligations. For a multitude 
of Christian Democrats, therefore, its 
existence is not only scandalous but 
useless. As Political Secretary Aldo 
Moro says, the shock of this govern- 
ment has left his party prostrate. But 
it has also pushed men like Moro 
himself toward Fanfani’s position. 
The Center having dropped out of 
Italian politics for the foreseeable 
future, those who have hesitated to 
make a decisive choice in some other 
direction feel that they can’t wait 
much longer; and since the choice 
evidently must be made, a majority 
of the Christian Democratic direc- 
torate is still determined to conclude 
arrangements with Nenni as soon as 
the unhappy Tambroni interlude is 
over. 

Whether this will actually be done, 
however, is very much open to ques- 
tion, since the right-wing threat of 
secession hasn’t been withdrawn and 
isn’t likely to be. No doubt millions 
of Catholic voters would be relieved 
to have a choice between two parties, 
but there’s no doubt either about 
which of these two would have the 
campaign funds, the electoral appa- 
ratus, and the larger measure of ec- 
clesiastical support. At best, this 
might mean a numerically weakened 
government party, far more in need 
of Nenni than it is now. At worst, 
the prospects would be first a right- 
wing Sacred Union and, in the end, 
almost fatally, a Popular Front. This 
prospect is frightening to a large 
number of liberal-minded Italians in 
and out of the Christian Democratic 
Party. But these same men do not 
quite know what they can do to 
avoid it. 
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IV. The Waterways 


MARYA MANNES 


so WATERWAYS embrace Manhat- 
tan, each one wholly different 
from the other, yet all serving to 
unify that central diversity of stone 
and human life pointing—like a 
long crude stake—toward the open 
sea. From the North River, the 
Lower Bay, the East River, and the 
Harlem River, the island has that 
purity of identity which only dis- 
tance and the obliteration of the 
human speck can give it. From the 
air above, this purity is attained 
by the shape of the island itself in 
its girdling water and by the grid 
pattern that neatly and evenly di- 
vides its length and width and by 
the long green rectangle of park in 
its central core. You look down on 
a miracle of aspiration, where man 
has somehow re-created on a giant 
scale the crystalline system of mat- 
ter. Without sight of man himself 
or the ant which the city reduces 
him to, the long shadows and shafts 
and slabs and pinnacles have a 
permanent and rooted majesty be- 
lying accident. Plan is there, but 
what so excites the spirit from above 
is the feeling of natural growth, as 
if this city were inevitable. 

So too, yet with more disorder and 
intimacy, is Manhattan from the 
rivers and harbor. Or, if you will, 
from a boat in the waterways, for 
this is the only way to skirt the 
island with the detachment that 


accurate vision demands. From the 
moment you leave the pier in mid- 
town for the broad strong reaches 
of the Hudson River, pointing 
south, the eye, freed from the 
fragmenting pressure of people and 
the nagging distractions of detail, 
opens wide to the fact of Manhattan. 

The first fact, of course, is the 
port. Here lie the giant liners at 
their berths, their sterns held high, 
their hulls a swooping trajectory, 
and their funnels raked with that 
air of gallantry—like the heads of 
Directoire dandies—which only ships 
possess. The red Cunard funnels of 
the great Elizabeth, taller and more 
restrained in their slant than the 
low fat teardrop stacks of the United 
States; the jaunty air of the French 
ships and—imagination perhaps—a 
faint whiff of seasoning from the 
galley; the whiteness and neatness 
of the Scandinavian vessels—all this 
nestled along wharves where the 
pilings are green with moss and 
the water brown with pollution, 
shielded from the river current by 
piers that range from fairly new 
featureless functionalism backward 
in time to the piers I knew as a 
child: green pagoda shapes that the 
architects of the El] stations seemed 
to fancy, Oriental-municipal and 
quite incongruous. But they give a 
feeling nevertheless of coffee beans 
and fish and exotic shipments, with 
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no pressures of time, and when they 
finally crumble I shall be sad. 


AS you churn down the Hudson 
you are conscious of the flatness 
of the city between the high cluster 
of midtown and the high cluster 
of downtown, and you remember 
that this valley of ‘glacial deposit 
between the rock outcrops is the 
older city and Greenwich Village, 
where low houses still face each 
other and leave room for sky. And 
between them and the river are 
still those warehouses, dark red or 
old yellow, with blind-bricked win- 
dows, that on any waterfront spell 
the movement of goods and produce, 
ship chandlers, and the smell of 
hemp and iron. 

On the opposite shore, in Jersey, 
the letters of commerce are written 
out more boldly in huge signs: 
Todd Shipyards, the building for 
Lipton Tea, with two freighters 
warped in the pier, the building 
for Maxwell House Coffee, and 
suddenly on the wind, the marvelous 
smell of roasting beans. And only 
two minutes Jater the smell of 
a man shaving (another morning 
echo) is born on the breeze from 
Colgate’s Soaps and Perfumes. 

Between the trade of Jersey and 
the luxury shipping of New York 
the few old ferries still go from 
shore to shore; dark red or green 
with their upright virtuous funnels 
and air of purpose. And always 
the tugs—four hundred of them 
work this port—pulling the barges 
of sand and gravel and freight cars, 
pushing the giant liners with their 
matted snouts, breasting the current 
with that special posture of impu- 
dence which their smallness, their 
tilt, and their bustle confer on 
them. By this ceaseless bustle they 
flaunt their independence of New 
York, that captive, stationary mam- 
moth. 

The widening of the Hudson and 
the soaring of Manhattan converge, 
and it is hard to tell which is the 
more elating: the arrival of destina- 
tion of a mighty river or the final 
statement of a mighty city. You look 
ahead and the roar and smell of 
ocean assail you, the wild liberty of 
three thousand miles of water be- 
yond a statue and an island or two. 
You look left and you see this 
pointed massing of stone where the 
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power of man resides: tower behind 
tower, shaft against shaft, and no 
conflict between the outmoded fret- 
work of the Woolworth Building 
and the white austerity of the new 
giant Chase Manhattan slab. Even 
the lower older buildings down on 
the Battery hold their own, their 
windows peering seawards under the 
raised eyebrows of curved cornices. 

Round the tip, then, but out far 
enough to see the Lady of Liberty 
hold her torch and feel the strong 
damp Atlantic wind and hear gulls 
screaming and pass a freighter out- 
ward bound under a grove of der- 
ricks. And look with distaste at the 





abandoned buildings on Ellis Island 
where so many frightened, ignorant 
foreigners first met America, helpless 
in the bureaucracy of freedom. 

Then turning east and north and 
pointing into the East River and 
under that still most beautiful of 
its spans, the Brooklyn Bridge, the 
wired web of delicacy, that cat’s 
cradle of tension, inconceivably 
supporting a great weight of traffic. 
And under, gliding oceanward, 
comes the long gray guided-missile 
cruiser Topeka, her full complement 
of men lining her decks, face out- 
ward at attention, her small orange 
darts pointing skyward aft, and her 
radar intricacies listening for sonic 
images. There she was, translating 
in steel the desperate speeches of 
Pentagon admirals committed to a 
navy without a future: beautiful, 
armed, and obsolete. 


— East RIVER is a strange river 

because it has such an ugly beauty. 
Ugly, that is, in its lack of verge 
or greenery except on Welfare Island 


and the leafy lawn of Sutton Place. 
The waterfronts of industrial cities 
all share the shabby clutter of busi- 
ness, but abroad a river bank is an 
excuse for beauty too, a place where 
the city man can rest and breathe, 
bending his gaze on the strong or 
placid current. On the East River 
these pleasures are reserved mostly 
for apartment dwellers, at a remove 
of many paces and feet. The only 
people who can get close enoug)i 
for intimacy must choose between a 
rotting pier or a few parks separated 
from the actual bank by the East 
Side Highway, a rival and distraci- 
ing current of cars. Only from the 
United Nations and Carl Schurz Park 
is there no such interposition. 

Yet the East River is made ro- 
mantic by its shipping, which rangcs 
from barges and excursion boats to 
ponderous tankers and _ polished 
yachts, by its procession of bridges, 
and by its magnificent Manhattan 
shore, far different from the profile 
it turns to the Hudson. For it is 
shore of extremes in living, making 
the eye jump its entire length from 
the doomed tenements of the lowe: 
East Side to the serene thin slab ol 
the Secretariat, a marble mirror foi 
light; from grimy coal chutes and 
power stations to the new white ser- 
rated luxury apartment buildings at 
Beekman and Sutton Places and at 
Gracie Square. All these disparate 
elements—even the factory chimneys, 
even the Pepsi-Cola sign on the 
Brooklyn shore—contribute to a 
mysterious and exciting whole, the 
natural rhythm of a useful river. 
Only one element obtrudes and 
spoils: the public housing units. 
These are grim cities within them- 
selves, cities—since the living are in 
visible—of the dead. Utility and 
economy need not be companions 
of ugliness, but here they are. These 
are premature tombs in which the 
human spirit is confined in a rigid 
and graceless coffin of convenience, 
identically ventilated by identical 
windows with its legion of neighbors, 
refused the small benedictions of 
decoration or difference. One argues 
that this is better than decaying 
slums, that people have light and 
air and plumbing and the sweep ol 
the river, that children have space 
for play. But there is still something 
not only wrong but sinister in these 
arbitrary groupings of human life, 
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and the wiser city planners are 
troubled by it. To the river traveler, 
certainly, they are depressants, cast- 
ing a chill on the mind. 

In my childhood, the chill was 
cast by Welfare Island, or Black- 
well’s as it was called then, that 
quarantine of the ill and insane be- 
tween two tines of water. The 
original hospitals can still be seen 
behind the lawns and trees: Gothic 
and dark and sad, hiding (those 
years ago) unmentionable things and 
incurable troubles. A few are still 
used, but most are deserted, and one 
—with breached walls and shattered 
windows—is a training ground for 
rookie firemen, the object of re- 
quired abuse. New buildings are on 
the island now, light and modern; 
and although they too house suf- 
fering, they cast no similar shadow 
as you pass by. Pity is substituted 
for horror, and also relief that so- 
ciety has abandoned the architecture 
of despair. Only the new big yel- 
low buildings for the insane on 
Ward’s Island have an institutional 
cruelty, but at least they are light 
and spacious, though thickly barred. 


ip THE Hupson, it is the lit- 
tle intimacies that make the 
East River absorbing: the tiny hud- 
dle of Georgian brick houses on Sut- 
ton Place with their common gar- 
den, overwhelmed by surrounding 
apartment heights; the little girls 
playing basketball on the roof of 
the Brearley School over a tunnel of 
traffic; the squat anachronism of 
what used to be a serene and lordly 
landmark on the _ river shore, 
Gracie Mansion; the signs on pil- 
ings, “Swimmers Keep Off,” in the 
heat of summer, unread and unheed- 
ed as thin boys plunge in the dirty 
current. And as the East River turns 
westward and narrows into the Har- 
lem River, these intimacies multiply 
to the total exclusion of grandeur. 
The shores of the Harlem River are 
messy fringes, the neglected back 
yards of the poor. Only at the tip 
of Harlem at “Sugar Hill” do the 
apartments of the well-to-do Negroes 
display ordered living; and on the 
Bronx side, much further back, a 
residential ridge of propriety. The 
rest is broken piers, mud flats, and 
old boathouses, sagging into the riv- 
er; mountainous heaps of junked 
cars, a pattern of twisted fenders; 
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a disused railroad bridge with the 
center span swung—and fixed for- 
ever—in midstream. 

But then, gradually, the banks of 
the Harlem River prepare them- 
selves for the future: rocks appear, 
and cliffs, and trees, and the eye 
turns upwards to the playing 
grounds of Columbia, to Baker 
Field, to parkland and more rocks 
and cliffs. Then down to the river 
again and stalwart young men on 
the dock of the university boat- 
house, and further on to other 
young men in sculls, resting on their 
oars, their crew cuts catching the 
sun, their legs at ease. The hint of 
freedom is there even before the iron 
railroad bridge at the mouth of the 
Harlem opens to let you by. And 
then, with a rush of wind and a 
great expansion of focus, the Hud- 
son River rides past. Two miles 
ahead to the West the Palisades rear 
up, a wall of vertical stone folds 
with a crest of woods. To the north, 
the winding, converging, rolling 
shores suggest the far-hidden moun- 
tain source in the heart of the state. 
To the south, the widening water 
hurries to its assignation with great- 
er water. And once you have flowed 
with it under the splendor of the 
George Washington span, the mean- 
ing of rivers rushes over you. So too 
does the feel of an earlier America 
with broader, more venturesome 
men, the feel of original wildness 
and hazard, and the feel of conquest. 
Rather than shrink in comparison, 
the nature of man reassumes its 
stature. 

As for the city itself, south of this 
bridge, it is a clean and fairly un- 





broken line of highway and park 
and residence, built high. Riverside 
Drive has long given the Hudson its 
due as a great prospect for dwellers, 
and here Manhattan assumes a con- 
sistent if unexciting face: a hundred 
and thirty blocks or about eight 
miles of apartment buildings facing 
it and the setting sun behind Jer- 


sey; the homes of the middle class 
who pay for their privilege with the 
biting gales of winter, a certain in- 
convenience of transit, and the 
knowledge that their address con- 
fers no social benefits. They know 
too that behind them are blighted 
streets and dubious neighborhoods, 
but the river is compensation and 
daily solace. 

Yet, after all, and when the river 
voyage is done, the sight from the 
Lower Bay still remains the dream, 
and a self-perpetuating one at that. 
It is no less valid now than it was 
thirty journeys ago from Europe, a 
child returning home from summer 
abroad at the prow of a ship. 


5 wr WERE differences then: the 
decks below me were filled with 
steerage passengers, a huddle of im- 
migrants in kerchiefs, holding bun- 
dles. They smelled, they were rag- 
ged, they had been seasick most of 
the way, they were cold, they were 
afraid. To a child without compas- 
sion, they were as repellent as they 
were pitiable. I did not want to be 
near them. But at this moment as 
the ship approached New York, even 
I saw the look in their eyes as they 
saw the Statue of Liberty and the 
first stand of towers. The children 
were transfixed. The parents wept, 
some aloud, some wiping their tears 
away with stiffened hands, some let- 
ting them run down. Even the 
youths were quiet. I had read about 
the promised land, I had been told 
what immigrants were, I knew that 
my grandparents had pulled their 
lives out of Europe too for this same 
dream. Now I knew what it meant. 

And somehow, the things I have 
learned since then make no differ- 
ence now. Bartholdi’s statue is not 
great art, not even impressive art, 
but the Lady is invested with great- 
ness by each new eye. The vision of 
New York as the promised land 
can be turned into a sour joke, so 
cruel can the city be, so qualified its 
welcome. From this distance corrup- 
tion cannot be smelt, nor decay, nor 
venality. The bungling and stutter- 
ing of little men in capitals of state 
or nation cannot be perceived from 
the Lower Bay, nor the sound of 
broken illusions. 

This is the port of America, these 
are the heralding towers of the New 
World. 
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Our Gamble in Morocco 


EDMOND 

Paris 

“C'oMEHOW we always seem to get 
ourselves into the damnedest 


mix-ups in Africa.” 

This unofficial but heartfelt out- 
burst summed up the reaction among 
American diplomats here when it 
was revealed at the end of April that 
Morocco, by special agreement with 
the U.S. government, had started us- 
ing the powerful Voice of America 
short-wave transmitter in Tangier to 
broadcast its own foreign propa- 
ganda programs. The French gov- 
ernment bitterly resents our radio 
accord with Morocco, but its impact 
on Franco-American relations—which 
inspired my friend’s anguished gen- 
eralization—is only one, and perhaps 
not the gravest, of its far-reaching 
implications. The new arrangement 
gives the United States the right to 
continue relaying voa broadcasts to 
Africa and the Middle East from its 
own transmitter in Tangier until 
the end of 1963. In return, overrid- 
ing formal French protest, it obliges 
us to make voa technical services 
and installations in Morocco avail- 
able to the Moroccans eighty hours 
a week for any broadcasting use they 
want to make of them. We thereby 
furnish the Moroccan nationalist 
leadership with the most advanced 
modern instruments for projecting 
its doctrines, ambitions, and prej- 
udices thousands of miles beyond 
Morocco’s borders into Africa. To 
anyone who has recently observed at 
first hand the mounting political 
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turmoil in Morocco or who has 
studied the peculiar contradictions 
and complexes of Moroccan nation- 
alism, this situation has a number 
of disquieting features. 


Transmitting Confusion 


To start with, there are the obvi- 
ous international complications. One 
of the Moroccan programs carried 
by the voa transmitter is called the 
Voice of Algeria and it is beamed 
there in Arabic twice a week. In 
French eyes these broadcasts are 
“straight F.L.N. war propaganda”— 
as a government spokesman in Paris 
put it to me. “We do not feel that 
your radio agreement with Morocco 
is promoting peace in Africa,” the 
French spokesman commented dryly. 

Another Moroccan program called 
the Voice of the Sahara is beamed 
south from Tangier over the voa 
transmitter. It reflects, and seeks to 
further, what the French consider 
the “fantastic dreams of territorial 
expansion” of Moroccan national- 
ism. Morocco’s desert frontiers have 
never been exactly surveyed and it 
is possible that some Moroccan terri- 
torial claims have a reasonable his- 
toric or ethnic basis. As voiced, how- 
ever, by Mohammed Allal el Fassi, 
the veteran leader of the Istiqlal 
Party, and other extreme national- 
ists, Moroccan irredentist objectives 
include huge chunks of the Spanish 
and French Sahara, bites out of the 
Federation of Mali in the Senegal 
basin, and the whole of the Repub- 


lic of Mauretania, which by what 
seems to have been a free vote of 
its population is a member of the 
French Community. 

Official expressions of Morocco’s 
intentions about Mauretania were 
given and—thanks to voA transmit- 
ter—extensively disseminated during 
the visit to Morocco early in May 
of Indonesia’s President Sukarno, « 


doughty irredentist in his own part — 


of the world. “The two chiefs of state 
affirm the Moroccan character of! 
Mauretania,” said the communiqué 
that closed Mr. Sukarno’s stay in 
Rabat, “and they grant their sup 
port to the Mauretanians in thei: 
struggle for liberation and in their 
freely expressed desire to rejoin the 
Moroccan community.” 

Our radio pact with Morocco is 
a risky gamble right now because at 
almost any time domestic upheavals 
might sweep into power extremist 
Moroccan leaders who would put 
our equipment to still more harmfu! 
uses. I have visited Morocco three 
times in the last four years—most 
recently in February and March ol 
this year—and each time I have been 
impressed by the steady deteriora 
tion of the economic and political 
situation. 

“The visionaries of the Left have 
proved just as demagogic and tyran- 
nical as the fanatics of the Right,” 
a prosperous Moroccan businessman 
remarked to me early in March. “Be- 
tween them they have ruined this 
country.” 


y eres HAS BEEN a latent political 
crisis in Morocco since the begin- 
ning of 1959, when the largest and 
most important nationalist party, 
the Istiqlal, split apart. Toward the 
end of April a new and particularly 
explosive element was injected by 
a clique of senior army officers, 
civil servants, and police officials, al- 
lied with conservative business and 
landowning interests; they hoped to 
exploit the present public weariness 
with partisan strife to throw out the 
left-wing nationalist government of 
Abdallah Ibrahim and set up a more 
authoritarian, ostensibly apolitical 
régime. The real if not the nominal 
head of the proposed régime, mod- 
eled largely on that of Jordan’s King 
Hussein, would be the chief of staff 
of the Moroccan Army—ambitious, 
energetic, intelligent young Crown 
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Prince Moulay Hassan. To some de- 
gree, this has already happened. The 
king has dismissed Premier Ibrahim, 
and on May 23 he announced that 
he himself would take over the ad- 
ministrative power of the govern- 
ment, exercising it through his son. 


_- French students of Moroccan 
affairs believe that the municipal 
and rural elections held on May 29— 
the first in Morocco’s history as an 
independent nation—may prompt 
King Mohammed V to go even fur- 
ther in setting up the kind of gov- 
ernment his son desires. Inaugura- 
tion of such a régime may put VOA 
in the slightly embarrassing position 
of lending its transmitters to make 
Africa safe for palace rule, but 
it would have many advantages. 
Prince Moulay Hassan and his mili- 
tary supporters believe in a policy 
of co-operation with France and the 
West generally. By enforcing such a 
policy they would doubtless draw 
back some of the French and other 
foreign investment capital for lack 
of which the Moroccan economy is 
steadily declining. 

The only flaw in this rosy picture 
is that the doctrinaire leftists of the 
principal labor organization, the 
Union des Travailleurs Morocains 
(umT), and in Mehdi ben Barka’s 
National Union of Popular Forces, 
along with some elements of the con- 
servative Istiqlal itself, distrust the 
crown prince and consider the kind 
of régime he favors equivalent to 
fascism. Their hostility increased last 
February when the national police— 
apparently on direct orders from the 
palace without the knowledge of the 
leftist ministers—arrested a number 
of left-wing resistance leaders, in- 
cluding ben Barka’s chief lieutenant, 
and charged them with plotting to 
assassinate Moulay Hassan. 

Armed insurrection flared briefly 
during March and April in the 
mountains of central Morocco when 
a senior local official affiliated with 
ben Barka’s movement and suspected 
of complicity in the alleged assassin- 
ation plot murdered the political 
inspector sent to investigate him and 
fled with a couple of hundred follow- 
ers to try to stir up the mountain 
tribes. The chief of police of Marra- 
kech with some supporters made an 
attempt to join the rebels but was 
shot down, and the Royal Army 
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eventually quashed the rebellion by 
capturing the fugitive official. 

The Left showed its teeth more 
effectively in a one-day nation-wide 
general strike. It then threw down a 
defiant challenge to the king himself 
by denouncing the scheduled munic- 
ipal elections as politically mean- 
ingless and clamored for immediate 
national elections to choose a con- 
stituent assembly. The job of the 
proposed assembly, declared ben 
Barka’s National Union with the 
solid backing of the umrt, should be 
“to draft a democratic and liberal 
constitution recognizing the people 
as the source of all power.” Morocco 
today is an absolute monarchy with 
theocratic overtones, but King Mo- 
hammed V, a prudent and tolerant 
statesman, has hitherto conducted 
himself like a western constitutional 
ruler, delegating fairly substantial 
authority to his ministers and choos- 
ing them from the parties or ideo- 
logical movements that seem to en- 
joy the most public support. He has 
in the past indicated willingness to 
see Morocco evolve into a demo- 
cratic constitutional monarchy, but 
has stressed the need for moving in 
this direction by gradual stages. The 
National Union’s truculent demand 
for immediate constituent elections 
was a direct slap at Mohammed V 
which shattered the post-independ- 
ence tradition of the throne as a 
sacrosanct national institution above 





partisanship and transformed the 
simmering political crisis into a crisis 
of the régime itself. 

This conflict between the Left and 
the throne may fester for years—or 
it could erupt into revolution and 
chaos tomorrow. A constructive and 
bloodless solution is not impossible 
either, but the possibility of a suc- 
cessful leftist coup along the lines 
of the one that brought General Kas- 
sem to power in Iraq cannot be com- 
pletely ruled out. 


The Moroccans are a proud, gifted 
and attractive people, but the un- 
happy last three decades of the pro- 
tectorate, when the French, scrap- 
ping the enkightened colonialism of 
General Louis Lyautey’s day, fought 
nascent Moroccan nationalism with 
every weapon from murder to Marx- 
ism, have badly warped their na- 
tional outlo}k. Contemporary Mo- 
roccan natiqnalism, particularly as 
interpreted by the country’s left-wing 
intellectuals, fuffers in an aggravated 
form from - of the tensions, de- 
lusions, and confusions that afflict 
undeveloped, newly liberated coloni- 
al territories anywhere. 


A Taste for Bifteck 

One of the Jnost lucid and objec- 
tive foreign }bservers I met during 
my last trip said: “The strains are 
not merely between political parties 
and factions.’ They are inside fac- 
tions and groups. In fact, they are 
inside each Moroccan, at the very 
core of his personality.” 

Like some }ther close students of 
Moroccan sopiety, my informant 
thought that; much of the public 
strife in the country can be traced 
back to the intimate conflicts engen- 
dered by its unusually rapid transi- 
tion from medieval traditionalism to 
twentieth-century patterns of person- 
al and national life. The doctrinaire 
rigidity of the French educational 
system, which has been Morocco’s 
main doorway to the twentieth cen- 
tury, has doubtless aggravated inevi- 
table strains by sending home from 
Paris several generations of Moroc- 
can students haunted by the sterile 
abstractions of the French intellec- 
tual Left and so obsessively western- 
ized in their taste that they are re- 
luctant to marry within their own 
community, the girls, as a French 
writer puts it, usually not having 
learned to appreciate Mozart and 
bifteck. 

The deepest alienation is not, per- 
haps, between doctrine and doctrine 
or even individual and individual in 
Morocco, but between word and fact. 
“Moroccans allow themselves to be 
carried away by words and forget 
the need to come to grips with their 
real problems,” the expert con- 
tinued. Not only do Moroccans often 
become almost literally intoxicated 
with the sound of their own words, 
he maintained, but rival demagogues 
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trying to capture or hold public at- 
tention paint ever brighter images 
of pie in the sky or ever darker ones 
of imminent peril on earth, with the 
result that their listeners become 
more and more divorced from real- 
ity. When reality somehow manages 
to force itself on them, the shock 
is traumatic. 


AS EXAMPLE of the synthetic night- 
mares that demaygoguery creates 
in the Moroccan public mind was 
called to my attention just after the 
Agadir earthquake during my recent 
trip. The chief pro-government daily, 
ben Barka’s Ar Rai Al Am, quoting 
from the Rabat correspondent of the 
Ghana Times, reported that un- 
named Moroccan officials had infor- 
mation that the earthquake was 
caused by a secret French atom 
bomb exploded underground. (A few 
days later a more lurid version of 
the same story bounced back from 
Cairo.) In the shock-dazed condition 
of Moroccan public opinion at the 
time, the rumor could well have 
touched off an outbreak of mob fury 
against the French colony in Moroc- 
co, and the editors of Ar Rai Al Am 
knew this full well. 

The incident underscores a partic- 
ularly tricky aspect of voa’s agree- 
ment with the Moroccan radio. De- 
spite the low rate of literacy, in 
Morocco as in many other undevel- 
oped countries public opinion reacts 
almost as rapidly to the stimuli that 
reach it via radio, mobile loudspeak- 
ers, and illustrated handbills as it 
does in industrialized nations with 
a high literacy rate. But decades of 
exposure to such stimuli, combined 
with a measure of general education, 
have developed in even the most 
suggestible of western audiences a 
minimum of critical judgment in 
evaluating rumors or slogans that is 
rarely encountered in Africa—cer- 
tainly not in Morocco. This danger- 
ous lag between the development of 
mass communications and the ma- 
turity of public opinion is matched 
by a lag between technical craftsman- 
ship and standards of journalistic— 
or merely civic—responsibility on the 
part of the manipulators of mass 
media. 

According to Jean and Simone 
Lacouture, whose Le Maroc 4 
l'Epreuve is both the most authorita- 
tive and the most fair-minded French 
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study of contemporary Morocco, the 
weakness of Moroccan publicists for 
playing with fire was a significant 
factor in the ghastly massacre of 
European settlers at Meknes in Octo- 


ber, 1956. “One can imagine,” the 
authors remark, “what would be un- 
leased in this country if the all-pow- 
erful radio, instead of playing an 
educational role, became the mouth- 
piece of Jihad [religious war].” 


Split-Level Thinking 

Even those Moroccan journalists 
who are most conscious of their re- 
sponsibilities are handicapped by 
the tendency they share with other 
members of the Moroccan elites to- 
ward a kind of split-level thinking 
that seems to blind them to even the 
most flagrant contradictions. The 
articles and editorials of the Moroc- 
can press and radio favor good rela- 
tions with the West but seldom miss 
a chance to attack specific western 


interests; they fulminate against 
foreign interference with the in- 
ternal affairs of sovereign states 


while simultaneously helping the 
F.L.N. in Algeria and calling on the 
Mauretanians to overthrow their 
government; they welcome foreign 
investment but employ a mixture ol 
xenophobia and primitive economics 
—sometimes dressed up in crypto- 
Marxist terminology—to justify the 
grotesque restrictions that increas- 
ingly paralyze foreign enterprise. 
French newspapers covering the 
May Day parade in Casablanca or- 
ganized by the umr gleefully juxta- 
posed photographs of the leading 
floats demanding evacuation of the 
remaining French military forces 
with the doleful banner at the tail 
end carried by a delegation of un- 
employed workers from _ recently 
abandoned French bases asking 


“Work for the Jobless Resulting 
from the Evacuation.” 

The mystique of anti-colonialism 
is, of course, one of the major fac- 
tors that distort the thought patterns 








of both politicians and journalis's 
in Morocco. Their anti-colonial- 
ism is exacerbated by their intern: | 
power struggles because accusing 
your adversary of being “soft” to- 
ward colonialism is one of the fa- 
vorite weapons of Moroccan demi- 
goguery, and public figures of every 
party and faction spur themselves to 
frenzied outbursts of verbal anti- 
colonialism to escape the accusation. 
There is also, particularly among 
left-wing intellectuals, a legalistic, 
doctrinaire quality to Moroccan 
anti-colonialism and a love of polit 
ical agitation for its own sake, ol 
filling the lungs with the intoxicat- 
ing ether of indignation. All this 
makes them particularly vulnerable 
to such organs of international and 
institutionalized demagoguery as the 
Afro-Asian Peoples’ Conference and 
the Arab League. Through its mem- 
bership in the latter, Morocco has 
been led to espouse with syntheti: 
but no less deadly passion the 
quarrel of the Middle Eastern Arabs 
with Israel, and to become thereby 
the carrier in Western and North- 
western Africa of a dangerous polit 
ical infection. 


The Jewish Question 

One unhappy result of this has been 
to create a growing tension in the 
relations between Morocco’s Jewish 
community of some two hundred 
thousand souls and the Moslem ma 
jority which for centuries has been 
free of anti-Semitism in the Euro 
pean sense. There is still no general 
ized Moslem hatred of the Jew in 
Morocco, and the respect which King 
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Mohammed V has repeatedly mani- 
fested for the Jewish faith was dem- 
onstrated anew this year when Prince 
Moulay Hassan attended Yom Kip- 
pur services in Rabat. In the coun- 
tryside, and in some of the city slums, 
however, the constant press cam- 
paigns against Israel and “Zionism” 
are beginning to bear unhealthy 
fruit; in recent years more and more 
Jews have been crowding from the 
smaller villages into the ancient, 
stifling mellahs of the big cities be- 
cause they no longer felt safe or com- 
fortable among their Moslem neigh- 
bors. (Bad economic conditions have 
also been an important factor in the 
migration.) 

Parallel with this movement among 
the poorest classes of Moroccan Jews 
who for centuries have enjoyed sep- 
arate but equal misery with the Mos- 
lem peasant or artisan, a consider- 
able number of middle-class Jews 
who considered themselves Moroc- 
can nationalists and hoped to play 
some public role in the new Moroc- 
can state have in many cases begun 
to manifest symptoms of disaffection 
toward Moroccan nationalism. 

While other factors play a role, 
the main cause of Jewish-Moslem 
tension in Morocco is the problem 
of emigration to Israel. Responsible 
Jewish leaders in Morocco have as- 
sured me that before independence 
they were given formal promises 
both by the leaders of the Istiqlal 
and by the king that freedom to 
emigrate—a vital economic necessity 
from the viewpoint of the local Jew- 
ish community—would be granted 
after Morocco became sovereign. At 
first various local reasons already 
mentioned blocked the implementa- 
tion of these promises. Then in 1958 
Morocco joined the Arab League. 

This was a natural step for an 
Islamic country where even the 
Berber tribesmen proudly acknowl- 
edge their Arab cultural heritage. 
But the Arab League is not just a 
cultural grouping. It is a coalition 
for political and economic warfare 
against Israel. Just as Moroccan 
membership in the Afro-Asian bloc 
at the United Nations and in the 
Maghreb grouping involves the na- 
tion in an incessant artificial cam- 
paign of anti-colonialist agitation 
that poisons the vital relationship 
with France, so joining the Arab 
League committed it to a permanent 
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campaign of Pan-Arab demagoguery 
that could not fail to drive a wedge 
between the Moslem majority and 
the Jewish minority. It was no longer 
enough to forbid emigation to Israel. 
Lest a single fighting man slip 
through to bear arms against the 
enemies of Arabdom, administrative 
orders had to be issued to crack 
down on clandestine emigration. 
Businessmen with no thought of 
emigrating have been denied visas 
for trips to France or Spain for fear 
they might skip from there to Israel. 


| Pend SEPTEMBER, in obedience to 
the rules of the Arab League, 
Morocco broke off postal relations 
with Israel, thus inflicting consider- 
able hardship on the families of the 
125,000 Moroccan Jews now estab- 
lished there. 

“Do you think it would have been 
politically possible for the king to 









New Law, 
RALPH 


ATLANTA 
| pte gyn civil-rights bill that 
pleased nobody has emerged 
from Congress and is now law. The 
inevitable question is: What benefits 
can the Negro citizen, who for so 
long has been disfranchised in many 
areas of the South, expect from a bill 
that was so thoroughly mutilated 
and watered down by Congressional 
conflicts? 
Negroes in rural counties where 
fear and intimidation have long 


‘ 


’ 
stay aloof from the Arab League?” 
I asked one pf the more militant Jew- 
ish leaders., 

“Of courge it would have been,” 
he replied. ‘;The king simply yielded 
to demagoguery; by doing so he 
weakened his own position instead 
of strengthening it, and that is one 
reason why fhings are in such a mess 
now. But dqn’t blame everything on 
the Moroccans. The worst dema- 
gogues are the great powers, con- 
stantly trying to outbid each other 
for the temporary favor of this or 
that tribal tyrant, encouraging each 
new manifestation of mob hysteria as 
the ideological bulwark against Com- 
munism or the harbinger of progress. 
And if you think things look bad in 
North Africa, wait until they really 
warm up in Black Africa.” 

In the meantime, the Voice of 
America is doing its share to help 
warm things up in Black Africa. 
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denied them the right to register and 
vote, or have granted these rights 
only to a token handful, are far 
from hopeful. An example of this 
disillusionment was a letter written 
to a newspaper by a Negro woman 
teacher in a rural county in Georgia 
that had not a single Negro on its 
voters’ list. The letter consisted of 
two lines from Stephen Vincent 
Benét’s John Brown’s Body. They 
were taken from the section that fol- 
lows immediately after the descrip- 
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tion of the hanging of the fanatical 
prophet: 


“Slaves will be slaves next year, 
in spite of the bones, 

Nothing is changed, John Brown, 
nothing is changed.” 


Although there was disappoint- 
ment, there was none of the defeatism 
that followed earlier disappoint- 
ments. “I can’t tell you what it is,” 
said a young Negro student in Talla- 
hassee, Florida, a participant in the 
lunch-counter sit-ins. “I just know 
how it is with me. My parents learned 
how to live with segregation, to wait, 
to go to the back of the bus. They 
saved and sacrificed on a little farm 
so as to send me here. In times of 
deep despair I would imagine I 
could feel the sweat of my father’s 
and mother’s hands on the coins in 
my pocket. I'd like to live long 
enough and be a part of whatever 
it takes to see them have a little dig- 
nity in their lives. This new civil- 
rights voting law will be used. We'll 
give it a try.” 

In South Carolina a Negro farmer 
said: “My boy is grown and in a job 
up North. My daughter is a teacher 
in a state where her job is safe. Now, 
I think, some of us will be willing 
to make whatever sacrifice is neces- 
sary to use the new voting law.” 

Southern Negroes are realistic 
about the sacrifices and risks that lie 
ahead. A Negro teacher in Alabama 
said: “For Negroes in the counties 
where violence has been the pattern 
the new act still leaves a man naked. 
Suppose a Federal judge does find, 
as he can’t miss finding in some 
counties, a pattern of discrimination 
as the bill specifies must be found? 
And what if the judge then registers 
those qualified? The Negro still must 
take that Federal slip of paper and 
go to the polls with it. And that will 
be a lonely trip. Yes, sir. Real lonely. 
He will still find the men there who 
have refused him before. And they 
will be hating him. He will still find 
the black ballot box for segregated 
voting. Who will protect him or his 
house? Where will that judge be 
then?” 

The question dramatizes the weak- 
ness of the bill. In a Mississippi 
county where no Negroes are regis- 
tered, a carpenter whose wife teaches 
school said: “I don’t want my job 
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cut off and I don’t want my wife’s 
job cut off either. I know the law is 
passed, but we've got to live here. 
We own a little house. Who'd buy it 
if we want to move? It might get 
burned if we stay and try to vote.” 


In the Black Belt 


There are still twenty-nine so-called 
“goose-egg” counties in which the 
latest available figures show no 
Negroes at all registered to vote. 
Fifteen of these are in Mississippi. 
Four are in Louisiana. Florida has 
three. Georgia and Alabama have 
two each; Virginia, Tennessee, and 
South Carolina one each. There are 
other counties that have only a 
token number of Negro registrants— 
less than a hundred and as few as 
seven. 

Most of these counties lie in a 
rough curve that reaches from south- 
ern Virginia to east Texas—the old 
plantation region, or Black Belt. 
(Originally it was so called because 
of the rich black soil. Today the 
phrase has meaning in terms of the 
high percentages of Negro residents 
rather than the color of soil.) In this 
area much of the old _plantation- 
type economy holds on. It still has 
the highest ratio of Negroes, al- 
though that number steadily dimin- 
ishes by migration to urban areas 
and industrial jobs, North, East, 
West, and even in the South. 








The politics of all these counties 
is dominated by agitation over the 
race issue. They are losing popula- 
tion. Their per capita income is 
lower than average. Even the white 
children have never had adequate 
schools, and until comparatively re- 
cent years it was rare to find a high 
school for Negroes of any sort. The 
whites in all these counties share an 
unreasoning fear of the larger Negro 
population “taking over,” and they 
have, for that reason, created an un. 
written but rigidly enforced code. 
In these counties, for example, the 
Negro who “dresses up” except on 
Saturday afternoons and Sundays is 
made to understand that he is acting 
“biggity.” Most of the Negroes in the 
Black Belt work as farm laborers o1 
domestic servants. About the only 
white-collar jobs open for Negroes 
are in teaching, and few teachers can 
afford the economic risk inherent in 
any challenge to the pattern even i! 
they have the courage. Few of the 
churches have resident ministers. 
Religion is a weekend or monthly 
affair, and so there is little if any 
leadership from churches or schools. 

The result is that Negroes of the 
Black Belt are in general apathetic 
about the political aspects of citizen- 
ship. They know the county is run 
by a few men. For them there is no 
real choice of candidates. In each of 
these counties there are a few quali- 
fied men and women who have tried 
to register, but they know that men 
have been killed for it. Their homes 
have been bombed. Still others have 
lost their jobs, had their credit at 
the store cut off, or found mortgages 
on their homes and farms foreclosed. 
Even relatives have been fired from 
jobs as a warning against efforts to 
register. A common saying is that 
“voting is white folks’ business.” But 
there is certainly no reason to con- 
clude, as many white people in these 
counties do, that this surface apathy 
means that the Negro is “satisfied” 
and likes things just as they are. In 
an attempt to head off increased 
agitation, there may be some token 
registration of “trusted” Negroes in 
these counties. 

Outside the Black Belt counties, 
where repression of voting rights 
has been most severe, the presence 
of a Negro population in excess ol 
the white does not always result in 
disfranchisement. In the coastal 
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county of McIntosh, Georgia, for ex- 
ample, Negroes constitute sixty-one 
per cent of the population; accord- 
ing to the latest available registra- 
tion lists, there were 1,498 white 
persons registered and 1,289 Negroes. 
In five other coastal counties of 
Georgia, each with large Negro pop- 
ulations, there is a representative 
number of Negroes registered who 
vote without overt restrictions. Even 
in some inland counties a substan- 
tial number of Negroes are regis- 
tered. In other counties with large 
Negro populations in South Caro- 
lina and the other Deep South states, 
rival factions in county government 
have registered Negroes in an effort 
to hold or gain office. 


A Beginning 

Faced with this immense and com- 
plex problem, Negro leaders know 
they must somehow organize and 
train their people to earn their rights 
within the framework of the new 
legislation. They are up against a 
lack of political consciousness pro- 
duced by generations of too little 
education and even less opportunity 
to acquire political awareness by 
practice. 

Southern Negro leaders say the 
Republican Party, if it had the 
vision, could move far toward estab- 
lishing a two-party competition in 
the South simply by offering a plan 
to assist through local organizations 
the adult education necessary to in- 
crease registration in urban areas. 
The Negro voter in the South, Dem- 
ocratic since the New Deal, will 
probably not remain so. There is 
irrefutable logic in this estimate of 
the possibilities of a quick gain in 
G.O.P. voting strength. But in most 
of the Southern states the white Re- 
publican organization, though anx- 
ious for power, would hesitate to 
court the Negro vote publicly and 
thereby incur the hostility of white 
Democratic neighbors. 

But one thing is clear. If Southern 
leadership is so blind as to try and 
thwart the intent of the new voting 
law, the next Congress will surely 
strengthen it. For the present it may 
appear that the despairing Negro 
teacher from Georgia is right: 
“Nothing is changed, John Brown, 
nothing is changed.” 

Not yet, perhaps. But it is a 
beginning. 
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Return to India 


“SANTHA RAMA RAU 


|) ee the three months that my 
4 husband and I and our small 
son were in the Soviet Union, we 
lost count of the number of times 
Russians asked us, “Don’t you think 
our life here is very good?” 

“Yes, very good,” we always re- 
plied, politely refraining from add- 
ing “for the Russians.” 

Inevitably the point would be 
pressed a little further. Life in the 
Soviet Union was not only good, we 
would be assured, but was getting 
better every day. Certainly on the 
evidence of the past few years, this 
was no more than the truth. Usu- 
ally after this kind of opening ex- 
change, the Russians we met proved 
to be intensely inquisitive about life 
in America, my husband’s country, 
and the questions ranged from the 
price of nylons to American inten- 
tions for nuclear war. Sometimes 
they even showed a faintly patron- 
izing interest in my country, India. 

On one such occasion I had a 
brief and uninspired conversation 
with a chance Russian acquaintance 
that I was to remember much later 
with quite a different feeling. A 
young man, noticing across a res- 
taurant dining room that I wore a 
sari, came over to the table where 
my husband and I were sitting. 
“Hindi-Russki bhai-bhai!” he an- 
nounced proudly—a phrase Russians 
learned when Prime Minister Nehru 
visited their country, a phrase they 
love to use, which means in Hindi, 
“Indians and Russians are brothers.” 

“Hindi-Russki bhai-bhai,” 1 re- 
plied dutifully, and then, after the 
usual opening formalities, the young 
man started to ask me—or rather, to 
tell me—about life in India. 

With my husband interpreting for 
us, he remarked, “The Indian people 
are very poor.” 

“Yes, they are.” 

“I have seen photographs. They 
have few clothes and many have no 
shoes.” 


“That's true.” 

“Most of them are uneducated.” 

—_— 

“Many beggars on the streets.” 

“Yes.” 

“It must be very distressing to live 
in such a country.” 

“No——” I began, suddenly feel- 
ing homesick. 

But the young man was finishec! 
with the subject of India. “In Rus- 
sia we have a very good life . . 


FTER OUR STAY in Russia, I re- 

turned with my son to visit my 
family in India. We flew from 
Uzbekistan in the far south of Rus- 
sia, over the magnificent expanse of 
the Himalayas to New Delhi. The 
plane arrived after dark and by the 
time we reached my uncle’s house 
it was quite late at night and we 
were too tired to do much talking 
or to pay much attention to our 
surroundings. 

The next morning, with my first 
glimpse of the newspapers, I was 
sharply aware not so much that I 
was in India as that I was out of 
Russia. One paragraph was enough 
to convince me. It ran, as I remem- 
ber, something like this: “Yesterday 
the Prime Minister opened the de- 
bate in parliament on the. Second 
Five-Year Plan with a _ two-hour 
speech in his usual diffuse style.” I 
read, and reread, and reread the 
words “his usual diffuse style,” re- 
membering the monotonously rever- 
ential tone of all Russian news- 
papers toward all Russian leaders— 
the ones in favor, that is. 

This was trivial enough as an in- 
cident, but in the course of that first 
day a number of other moments— 
equally minor, equally transient—be- 
gan to acquire a collective force. I 
had offered to help with the house- 
hold shopping, partly because I 
always enjoy bazaars and partly be- 
cause I wanted to show my son a 
little of the city. We started in the 
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fruit market, which I’m afraid my 
Russian friends would have found 
hopelessly disorganized. No orderly 
queues, no rationing, no fixed prices, 
no stern-faced women with string 
shopping bags waiting in line, duti- 
fully reading signs saying, “Drink 
fruit juices. They are good for you.” 

To me an Indian bazaar is a 
source of endless delight and excite- 
ment. It is usually a series of plain 
wooden stalls on which are piled, 
with unconscious artistry, brightly 
colored fruits, vegetables, spices, 
gleaming silver jewelry, brilliant silks 
and cottons, or charming, grotesque 
painted wooden toys. The vendors 
who can’t afford a stall sit on the 
sidewalk outside the market, their 
baskets stacked behind them, their 
wives in vivid cotton saris crouch- 
ing in the shade, and in front of 
them are spread carpets of scarlet 
chillies drying in the sun, small 
hills of saffron, turmeric, coriander, 
ginger, cinnamon—all the magical 
names from the old days of the spice 
trade with the Indies. With a worn 
stone mortar and pestle the vendor 
or his wife will grind your spices 
for you, blending them according to 
your particular taste, and weigh 
them in tiny brass scales strung on 
twine and balanced delicately in one 
hand. In all transactions you receive 
a pleasantly individual attention— 
nothing is standardized. 

The vegetable and fruit and 
flower merchants are surrounded by 
baskets of purple eggplant, green 
peppers, strings of tiny silvery 
onions, heads of bitter Indian spin- 
ach, and a dozen Indian vegetables 
for which I don’t even know the 
English names. I had _ forgotten 
about the profusion of fruit in India 
—it is only during the brief, intense 
summer that you see much variety of 
fruit in Moscow. In Russia as winter 
approaches, all vegetables except 
for potatoes and the pervasive cab- 
bage in soup seem to disappear from 
the menus. 


M’ SON was enjoying himself, 

pouncing on the stacks of ba- 
nanas—unobtainable in Russia—re- 
garding with some suspicion the 
papayas and chikus which he had 
not remembered from his last stay 
in India. He prodded a pile of the 
tiny, sharp Indian limes to see if 
they would collapse, an action for 
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which he would have been severely 
reprimanded in Russia. I was re- 
minded of the evening when we had 
run into an official of the Ministry 
of Culture in the lobby of the 
Metropole, our hotel in Moscow. 
He had come to the hotel to buy a 
lemon. It seemed like an extraor- 
dinary place to come for such an 
item, but he explained that there 
were too few lemons in the winter, 
so that they were saved for the 
tourists and the foreigners and 
could only be obtained, if you were 
lucky, at an Intourist hotel. 
Flowers. This was something I 
missed very much in Russia, where 
flowers are a real luxury. I can re- 
member standing at a street corner 
in Russia, astonished by the sight of 
a flowerwoman sitting in the middle 
of a splash of color in those gray 
streets. The Russians stopped to look 
too. Not many of them bought the 
Hlowers—too costly—but a surprising 
number paused in the rush to get 
home from offices, factories, and 
shops in the shadowy autumn twi- 
light just to feast for a moment on 
the rare color of a few stiff bunches 


of chrysanthemums on a_ street 
corner. 
All around us, in Delhi, there 


were flowers. Yes, it is a tropical 
country, and yes, the climate makes 
this possible—but there was a _ per- 
sonal pride and feminine joy in the 
countrywomen who tucked a mari- 
gold casually into their hair, who 
wove roses into small hoops to wear 
more formally around the knot of 
hair on the back of the head. I 
realized then that I had missed all 
this in Russia: the pleasure of 
women in being women, a_ sense 
of decoration, an unquestioned right 
of anyone to the small, cheap luxu- 
ries and gaieties. 

But most impressive—to me any- 
way—are the people in an Indian 
bazaar. First of all there is the in- 
quisitiveness that often embarrasses 
foreigners. When you are engaged 
on an errand as prosaic as buying 
potatoes, in the course of the trans- 
action your vendor may well ask you 
any variety of what my American 
friends would call personal ques- 
tions. How old are you? How many 
children do you have? Only one? (A 
commiserating shake of the head.) 
Better hurry and have another be- 
fore you are too old. Where do you 


live? Is your mother-in-law alive? In- 
evitably I made the comparison with 
Russia, where this kind of passing, 
interested exchange (between Rus- 
sians) is so suspect. The right to 
express ordinary human curiosity 
about a fellow countryman came to 
seem like an unusual privilege. 

Meanwhile, the brisk, canny rou- 
tine of bargaining would be going 
on, and the whole performance 
would be interspersed with jokes 
and cracks and comments. Next to 
me a man, bargaining for a basket 
of tangerines, remarked to the old 
woman standing behind the stall, 
“Clearly you believe in the soak- 
the-rich program.” This was the 
popular description of India’s new 
taxation policy. The woman looked 
amused and replied drily, “Give me 
your income and I will gladly pay 
your taxes.” And the bargaining 
went on without rancor—it was all 
very Indian, or rather, un-Russian. 

We finished our shopping and 
summoned a boy to carry our pur- 
chases out of the bazaar—another 
small, cheap luxury. 


Q* OUR WAY out of the market, 
we had to pass the familiar 
barrage of beggars on the sidewalk 
and, as usual, gave them the small 
change left over from shopping. 
Even my son was struck with the 
contrast to Moscow. “Why are they 
asking for money, Mummy?” 

“Because they are poor, darling.” 

“Why are they poor, Mummy?” 

“India is a poor country, darling. 
Too many people and not enough 
food.” 

“We could give them some of our 
fruit.” 

“Well, that’s what we've done in 
another way. We've given them 
some money to buy whatever they 
choose.” 

Then I was left wondering, as 
so often in the past, about the eth- 
ics of begging and giving. It is easy 
to win approval from foreigners by 
deploring two elements of Indian 
life—the caste structure and begging 
for a livelihood. The best that can 
be said about either of them is that 
it is gradually disappearing. How- 
ever, it would be iess than honest 
to pretend that social malaise is all 
that is involved in either system. 
The goals in the Hindu view of 
life are not the same as those of 
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Russia or the western world. In- 
deed, India’s highest caste, the 
Brahmans, are traditionally sworn 
to poverty. Ambition, getting ahead, 
comfort, success are obstacles, not 
aims, in the Hindu concept of a 
good life. Enlightenment is reached, 
if it is reached, when you have de- 
tached yourself from worldly con- 
siderations and emotional drives of 
any sort, so it is not surprising that 
many of India’s most respected 
“holy men” are, in fact, beggars, or 
perhaps live on unsolicited contri- 
butions from strangers, disciples, 
casual visitors. 

What in the West is almost al- 
ways a degrading occupation can, in 
India, be a high achievement. Not, 
of course, that all beggars are reli- 
gious mendicants. Many are simply 
poor, or sick, or unemployed, or 
seeking a little extra income. If, to 
a westerner, they are an embar- 
rassment or raise guilts about his 
own privileged life, to an Asian they 
are more likely to engender a down- 
to-earth recognition of conditions as 
they are and an urge to contribute 
in a small way to a social responsi- 
bility. This is combined with the 
knowledge that there is no society, 
including the Russian, in which 
privilege is unknown. Money, birth, 
education, accomplishment, some- 
thing makes a class (or caste) struc- 
ture. The Hindu view is not to rise 
to a higher level of privilege but to 
rise beyond the concern with privi- 
lege and levels altogether. It is 
hard enough to explain this atti- 
tude to a sympathetic, philosophic 
westerner; it is impossible to de- 
scribe to the average Russian, to 
whom spiritual values seem to be 


mysterious, unacceptable, or dis- 
credited. 
Could the Indian government, 


like the Russian or the Chinese, 
abolish beggars with a sweeping 
compulsory measure? I suppose it 
could. Would the cost in undemo- 
cratic forcefulness be too high? I 
think it might. We are committed 
to raising the standard of living in 
India, but by different methods, at 
a different pace—a pace designed to 
preserve other important aspects of 
our life. Although a number of these 
thoughts occurred to me that day 
at the bazaar, luckily I hadn’t the 
time to try and explain many of 
them to my son because he was 
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thirsty and was more concerned 
with demanding a limonad of the 
sort he had liked in Russia. We 
stopped at a nearby coffee shop. 


A‘ INDIAN coffeehouse, like an In- 

dian bazaar, has its own pecu- 
liar atmosphere. It is a cheerful, 
unpretentious place in which to 
dawdle, encounter friends, talk, 
discuss, gossip. Students make fiery 
speeches to each other; women meet 
for a break in a morning’s shop. 
ping; idlers stop by for a rest, to 
watch the world go by, to pick up 
a chance colleague. The actual 
drinking of coffee is the least im- 
portant part of the whole affair. 
Looking around at the animated 
groups of uninhibited talkers at the 
tables, I couldn’t help thinking that 
this particular sort of place doesn't 
exist in Moscow. There, one cin 
find restaurants (mostly rather ex- 
pensive by any standard), or “Parks 
of Culture and Rest,” or hotel din- 
ing rooms, and several varieties of 
bar ranging from the pivnayu, 
where as a rule you can’t even sit 
down, where women are _ seldom 
seen, and where the customers walk 
to the bar, order a drink, down it, 
and leave all within the space of 
five minutes, to the stolovoye, which 
is considered more refined, more 
suitable for women, and where ordi- 
nary vodka is not served, though 
wines and brandy are brought to 
your table. But India is not a drink- 
ing country—even in the states 
where there is no prohibition. The 
sight of drunks being thrown out 
of restaurants with the offhand 
ruthlessness that the Russians em- 
ploy for such occasions is extremely 
rare in India. 

Indians meet in public places for 
sociability, and though poor hous- 
ing contributes, as it does in Russia, 
to the life of cafés and restaurants 
and street corners, still Indians do 
not meet for the dedicated purpose 
of getting drunk. They are incu 
able talkers. At the coffeehouse | 
found myself once again cozy and 
amused in the endless stream ol! 
comment, criticism, scandal, anec 
dote, and analysis that accompanies 
one’s days in any Indian society. | 
like the idea that one can be inter 
ested, amused, or disapproving of 
the activities or remarks of one’s 
neighbors, friends, and acquaint- 
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ances, or of political figures, college 

rofessors, taxi drivers, and artists. 
I like the idea that one’s concern, 
malicious or pleasant, in one’s fel- 
low countrymen cannot lead to 
their political harassment. 

Listening that morning in the 
coffeehouse to the flurry of debate 
that rose from the students’ tables 
about the latest political controver- 
sy, interspersed with the social chit- 
chat of the ladies or the shop talk 
of secretaries, office workers, and 
clerks, I thought of the sad, sly ex- 
changes we had shared with our 
Russian acquaintances. I remem- 
bered the way conversation with a 
Russian in a restaurant would stop 
cold whenever a waiter came to 
the table or strangers walked by. 
At first I was astonished to find that 
Russians are much more willing to 
talk than I had expected, that people 
will come up to you in parks, res- 
taurants, on the street, drawn by 
curiosity to a foreigner, eager to ask 
and answer questions. But we soon 
learned, after hearing some deeply 
intimate confidences from Russians 
we scarcely knew, that our relations 
with them were very much in the 
nature of a shipboard romance. It 
can be intimate because it is so brief. 
“I can talk to you _ frankly,” 
one of our friends said, not wist- 
fully, merely as a statement of fact, 
“because you are in Moscow only a 
short time. Soon you will go and 
we will never meet again.” 

I remembered a waiter at the 
Metropole Hotel who had seen us 
so often in the dining room that 
one day he drifted unobtrusively 
over to our table to ask us in mut- 
tered conversation and _ scribbled 
notes about foreign writers. In re- 
turn for whatever fragments of in- 
formation we could give him, he 
told us about his favorite poet, 
Valery Bryusov. We had _ never 
heard of him, and then learned that 
he was banned in the Soviet Union. 
“You see,” the waiter whispered, “he 
is a symbolist.” In the rowdy air of 
the coffeehouse, it seemed incredi- 
ble that there were places where 
poetry, even symbolist poetry, was 
considered too dangerous for the 
fragile human intellect. 


——— THOSE early days in India, 
both the novelty of being home 
and the continual contrasts with 
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Roscoe Drummond writes in the New York Herald Tribune Book 
Review: “A timely, exciting, significant study; timely, because so many 
of its lessons need to be learned by political leaders of both parties this 
year; exciting, because great events and great personalities were involved; 
significant, because it deals with one of the most creative and perilous 
periods of our history . . . Mr. Johnson tells the whole story and tells it 
well. I think I can fairly judge the accuracy of his account because, as a 
reporter, I witnessed at first-hand nearly every event he relates.” 
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Russia began to wear thin. Soon I 
slipped back in the slow pace and 
familiar daily life of India. My son 
no longer noticed beggars. I no 
longer thought of a trip to the 
bazaar or the coffeehouse as an oc- 
casion. I even remembered the 
cold blue evenings of Moscow with 
some nostalgia as the’ Indian cli- 
mate warmed up to its early spring. 
But once during that time I had 
reason to think of my trip to Mos- 
cow and of India as a nation with 
a shock of rediscovery. It was during 
the Independence Day parade that 
takes place in New Delhi every Jan- 
uary 26. 

It is an immense celebration and 
villagers from all the surrounding 
areas of the city had been walking 
into town or arriving in their bul- 
lock carts for days before. As the 
day grew closer all the open spaces 
of New Delhi were gradually filled 
with impromptu camps. Carts were 
unhitched, oxen grazed in the parks, 
the evening air was filled with the 
haze of open-air cooking fires for 
the scanty dinners of the travelers. 
On the streets you saw everywhere 
the brilliantly colored full ankle- 
length skirts and tight bodices of 
the village women. Each footstep 
(yes, barefoot, I would have had to 
admit to my Russian acquaintance) 
was emphasized by the metallic clink 
of silver anklets or toe rings. Every 
time a small child was hitched into 
a more comfortable position on his 
mother’s hip, the sound of silver 
bracelets would accompany the 
movement, The fathers, proudly 
carrying sons on a tour of the city’s 
sights or carefully washing their 
oxen at a public fountain, were less 
decorative but good-humored and 
ready for a festival. The streets were 
full of color and excitement and 
nobody checked the wanderings of 
the villagers as they looked around 
their capital. 

In Russia you need a permit to 
travel even within the country, an 
identity card and an official per- 
mit before you may stay at a 
hotel. For most non-Muscovites, the 
only way to get to Moscow is to 
come, as a reward for outstanding 
service, on a brief “workers’ tour” 
or as a member of some delegation. 
Chekhov’s yearning phrase “To 
Moscow, to Moscow .. .” has just 
as intense a meaning now. 
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The day of the parade brought 
thousands of villagers and citizens 
of Delhi to the parade route, lining 
the roads in a dense, active crowd 
of mothers, fathers, children, babies, 
donkeys, oxen. Many families had 
their lunches tied up in pieces of 
cloth. Children clutched balloons 
or candy sticks. Little stalls selling 
nuts, tea, sweets, and -fruit sprang 
up everywhere. I was lucky enough 
to have a seat on one of the bleach- 
ers outside the president’s house 
where the procession started, and 
next to me was an old man in a 
worn khaki sweater and army trou- 
sers. A faded patch on his arm said 
“Engineers.” He was obviously a 
veteran, obviously now retired, and 
obviously he had never been higher 
in rank than the equivalent of a 
sergeant. 


_ the procession began with 
the arrival of the Indian presi- 
dent, the old man stood up to get a 
better view. All the pomp and cere- 
mony of viceregal days surrounded 
the appearance of the president—the 
outriders, the cavalry escort, the 
great coach drawn by matched 
horses, guarded by lancers. Out of 
the coach stepped a small thin man 
in a brown achkan (the Indian 
jacket), narrow trousers wrinkled at 
the ankles, a Gandhi cap on his 
head. He looked embarrassed by the 
flashy display that surrounded him. 
Smiling shyly, he brought his hands 
together in a namaskar, the Indian 
greeting, and hurried to his place 
on the reviewing platform. This in 
no way discouraged the old man 
next to me. He raised his hands in 
a namaskar above the heads of the 


people around him. With tears 
streaming down his face, he yelled 
(apparently convinced that the 


president could hear him), “Namaste 
ji! Jai Hind!” and continued with 
such fervor that the rest of us neat 
him suddenly found ourselves join 
ing in a tribute from an Indian 
who had spent all his life in the 
British Army to an Indian who rep 
resented, at last, the fact that all 
this and India itself belonged to all 
of us. 

The parade was splendid as such 
things go—a vast cavalcade ol 
camels, elephants, ski troops, horse- 
men, the tough Gurkhas, the beard 
ed colorful Sikhs—all the diversity 
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and pageantry of India. But I am 
not really very keen on parades. 
They worry and depress me, and 
while this fantastic procession was 
going on, in my mind I had slipped 
back to the day of the fortieth an- 
niversary of the Russian Revolution 
in Moscow. Another parade. Of a 
very different sort. There were no 
crowds lining the sidewalks—the 
streets had been cleared for security 
reasons. There was none of the good- 
humored pushing and shoving and 
wriggling of small children to get 
to the front where they could see 
best. Color? Pageantry? No, a few 
people in the factory workers’ groups 
in the procession carried paper 
flowers, and one realized in a mo- 
ment how seldom one saw color on 
the streets in Moscow, how rarely 
the drab grays and browns of the 
city were ever lightened by even so 
much as a pretty shop window. 
Mostly the Russian parade was 
grimly military, tanks and guns and 
huge rockets, and ranks and ranks 
of marching soldiers. 

At the end of our parade the 
tribesmen from the Naga hills came 
by to do a dance in the street in 
front of the president. Predictably 
(it couldn’t happen in Russia), they 
were late in getting started. Conse- 


quently they clashed with the fly- 
past of the new Indian jets. Watch- 
ing the two performances simul- 
taneously, I could only think I 
would never have been able to ex- 
plain to that anonymous Russian 
acquaintance of mine the appeal of 
Indian casualness, of the need for 
color, ease, humor—the joy of an 
Indian festival. 

Poor and undernourished and 
undereducated, yes. But in India, 
people turn out every election day 
in a larger percentage than any- 
where else in the world to choose 
a government. They make a real 
holiday of it, decorating their ox- 
carts and dressing in their best 
clothes to go to the polls. Certainly 
one cannot pretend that there is 
nothing in India that needs to be 
changed, but somewhere in all this 
is a confidence and pleasure in be- 
ing Indian, and in the country’s 
ways. And, yes, those ways are very 
different from Russian ways. 


Wwe IT NEVER FAILS: one always 
sounds sentimental in trying 
to say things like this. Perhaps it 
is just as well that I never got a 
chance to explain to that remote 
young man in Moscow how I feel 
about India. 


From a Magic Garden 


FRED GRUNFELD 


es GERMAN lied, the epitome of 
all that was most endearing about 
Germany when lilacs bloomed in the 
courtyards there, flourished for a 
hundred years and then became ex- 
tinct. What began gloriously with 
Franz Schubert when melody was in 
its heaven ended with Richard 
Strauss at a time when all was not 
right with the world. The lied 
thrived on enchantments and _ illu- 
sions; like a sundial, it recorded 
only the sunny hours of German 
romanticism. 

An extraordinary postscript to the 
concluding chapter of the lied ap- 
pears in one of Decca’s new releases 
of imported Deutsche Grammophon 
albums—a collection of fifteen songs 
by the seventy-three-year-old Swiss 
composer Othmar Schoeck, _per- 
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formed by the baritone Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau and the pianist 
Margrit Weber. Schoeck, whose 
name and style are virtually un- 
known in the United States, has pro- 
duced some four hundred songs over 
the years. Judging from this record- 
ing, the first representative group of 
his works available here, he deserves 
a respectable niche of his own, next 
to such minor masters of the lied as 
Karl Loewe, Robert Franz, and the 
forgotten Dane Adolf Jensen. Per- 
haps Schoeck acquired his conserva- 
tism during his years of study with 
that formidable traditionalist Max 
Reger; at any rate, his music scarcely 
acknowledges the twentieth century. 
The songs create their own atmos- 
phere; they bring to mind a com- 
fortable drawing room with a china 
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cat on the mantel, the piano covered 
with a lace mantilla, and sets of 
leather-bound classics carefully kept 
behind glass doors. The texts of his 
lieder are drawn from these classics, 
the same poets whom Schumann, 
Hugo Wolf, and Strauss had set to 
music: Goethe, of course, the restless 
Morike, Eichendorff the nature lov- 
er, and the two Swiss romantics, 
Gottfried Keller and Conrad Meyer. 
Schoeck must be aware of his posi- 
tion as the last of German Mohicans, 
for by his choice of material he sur- 
rounds himself with the lost dreams 
of a bygone era. A certain autumnal 
calm pervades his melodies, and the 
piano accompaniments, as full of 
subtleties as Wolf's, often strike a 
wistful note of reminiscence. Yet they 
are not fossil forms or museum ex- 
hibits; Schoeck’s songs have enough 
taste and imagination to justify the 
loving labor that Fischer-Dieskau, 
the foremost lieder baritone of re- 
cent years, has obviously brought to 
this album. 


Ov THE FIRE is lacking in 
Schoeck’s songs, the unmistak- 
able spark that, in the greatest 
lieder, is struck when the hammer 
of music meets the anvil of poetry. 
In a truly superlative liéd the text 
serves the composer only as a point 
of departure, just as a landscape 
activates the artist’s brush, more as 
a pretext than as the model for his 
painting. By prompting a tune or 
hinting at a phrase, the poem may 
trigger the mysterious processes of 
musical invention. The rest, in the 
finest songs of Schubert, Schumann, 
Brahms, and Wolf, comes about in 
such an unforced and _ inevitable 
fashion that the muses must be held 
responsible. Schubert, particularly, 
wrote his lieder in a creative trance; 
using his knack for the instantane- 
ous, he once composed six of his 
superb Winterreise songs in a single 
morning, and sometimes completed 
as Many as seven or eight lieder a 
day. “When I finish one, I begin 
another” was his laconic explana- 
tion. Hugo Wolf, who knew well 
enough what it meant to work in the 
white heat of inspiration, described 
the Schubert phenomenon as “an 
agreement between the fates and the 
muses . . . From the very first, since 
he had only half a normal life span, 
they gave him the fruitful isle of 
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song as his eminent domain, so that 
in his short time on earth he could 
use his endless stream of melody to 
grow a magic garden of flowers that 
will never fade.” 


ray miraculous cycle “The 
Miller’s Beautiful .Daughter”— 
Die Schéne Miillerin—is based on 
verses by Wilhelm Miiller that 
would hardly rate one star in a 


_ guidebook to literary Germany. For 


a composer accustomed to transcend- 
ing his material, however, they were 
enough to set off a creative chain re- 
action. The piano played a crucial 
role in Schubert’s approach to these 
nondescript poems, a point best 
demonstrated in the new Decca- 
Deutsche Grammophon stereo re- 
cording by Ernst Haefliger and 
Jacqueline Bonneau, which throws 
the accompanist’s part into sharp 
relief. The miller’s beautiful daugh- 
ter lives, not surprisingly, on the 
banks of the millstream where her 
father plies his trade. It is the foam- 
ing, tumbling brook that courses 
through the standard landscape of 
nineteenth-century German poetry, 
and as a sonic image it was made to 
order as a unifying element in a 
cycle of lieder. Schubert regarded it 
as the prime mover of his story, for 
it made the miller’s wheel go round, 
brought the lovers together, shared 
their joys, and washed away their 
sorrows. The hero, a journeyman 
miller, first encounters the brook in 
the undulating piano accompani- 
ment as he “hears a streamlet gush- 
ing, from out its rocky bed” (as the 
usual translation has it). The unruly 
stream is at its busiest in the next 
lied of the cycle, where its power is 
harnessed to the miller’s wheel, and 
here the printed pages bear clusters 
of piano notes that even look as 
though they were churning up a 
spray. Farther downstream is a quiet 
place where, in a romantic inter- 
lude, the young miller sheds a pas- 
sionate tear or two; we hear them 
splash like raindrops in the accom- 
paniment. Schubert relies on that 
incredible brook, as it “fumes and 
frets and foams,” to underscore 
the agitated emotions of his pro- 
tagonist, until at last “Des Baches 
Wiegenlied” lulls the wretched wan- 
derer to sleep with the wavelike 
rhythms of a lullaby. The girl, of 
course, has proved faithless, pre- 


ferring the dashing huntsman to the 
unhappy ‘prentice. In the new two. 
record set, Haefliger and Bonneau 
carry off their assignment with con- 
siderable style and spirit, though on 
many points of interpretation they 
fall far short of the memorable 
Aksel Schiotz-Gerald Moore record- 
ing, a version now unhappily miss- 
ing from American catalogues. (The 
cognoscenti are buying imported 
Danish pressings when they can find 
them.) 

Cesare Valetti’s flexible tenor 
voice has the proper weight and 
warmth for Schumann’s Dichter- 
liebe, another incomparable lieder 
masterpiece, which he and the pian- 
ist Leo Taubman have just recorded 
for RCA Victor. Though here again 
the Aksel Schiotz version has yet to 
be displaced, the new edition is the 
first to do sonic justice to Schu- 
mann’s delicate balance between 
voice and piano, to the dynamic ten- 
sion that underlies the deceptive 
charm of these songs. In the “Poet’s 
Love” cycle, composer and poet were 
uniquely and evenly matched: 
Heine’s bitter irony and_ playful 
romanticism struck the most sensi- 
tive sympathetic chords in the amo- 
rous and satiric Schumann. 


H” the lied continued on this 
plane, as a form of intimate, 
double-edged revelation, it would 
have remained at once the most de- 
manding and the most rewarding 
kind of music. But the weight of Ger- 
man opera crushed the lied soon after- 
ward, the propagandist replaced the 
poet, the art song capitulated to the 
bombastic music drama. Schumann 
himself may have seen the end in 
sight on that memorable occasion 
when he received a visit from Rich- 
ard Wagner. “Schumann is an ex 
tremely gifted musician,” Wagnei 
reported, “but an impossible person. 
I talked about French musical al- 
fairs, then of German. I talked about 
literature and politics, but he re- 
mained practically mute for the 
length of an hour. You can’t always 
talk alone.” Schumann, for his part, 
noted merely that “Wagner was cer- 
tainly a well-instructed and clever 
man, but he talked incessantly and 
in the long run that becomes intol- 
erable.” The art of the lied is essen- 
tially that of saying much while talk- 
ing little. 
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The Master Builder 


GEORGE STEINER 


7 Arrair, by C. P. Snow. Scribner. 
$4.50. 

The root of the word “poet” de- 
notes “one who makes”; an auctor 
is “one who adds.” The fact of 
creation and enlargement is im- 
plicit in the art of the novelist. He 
builds a coherent reality inside and 
against the reality of the actual 
world. He constructs an imagined 
community with its own social rela- 
tions, its habits of feeling and its 
history. If his ambitions reach so 
far, he will add to this community 
from novel to novel until he has 
created a vision of reality broad and 
intricate enough to stand beside the 
real world in challenge and critique. 
Where the architect of the imag- 
inary is a great master, his edifice 
will outlast that of actual historical 
fact. The France created by Balzac, 
that Napoleon of words, is more 
alive for us than that of the histo- 
rian. When the details of the Drey- 
fus affair and of French social life 
at the turn of the century will have 
moldered into the dust of old news- 
paper files, the Paris and Normandie 
of Proust will stand solid, marvel- 
ously round to the touch of remem- 
brance, and, in the final analysis, 
with an authority of record greater 
than that of literal truth. On the 
map of the United States, no coun- 
ty is more immune to gerrymander- 
ing or oblivion than that dark land- 
scape of which William Faulkner 
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has proclaimed himself sole owner. 

Of novelists at present building a 
kingdom in time and imagined 
space, the most royal of grasp is 
C. P. Snow. His chronicle, Strangers 
and Brothers, now comprises eight 
interwoven novels. It spans a period 
from 1914 to 1953-1954, the year of 
The Affair. It encompasses with sov- 
ereign authority of treatment the 
worlds of learning and of politics, 
of science and of law, of finance and 
religion, of the capital and the prov- 
inces. In six of the novels the nar- 
rator, Lewis Eliot, is an observer 
only partially involved in the ac- 
tion. Time of Hope and Homecom- 
ing, on the other hand, are accounts 
of his direct experience and suffer- 
ing. But this is too crude a division, 
for the focus alters subtly from work 
to work. At times, Eliot is outside 
the crisis; elsewhere he is drawn 
midway toward the center. This al- 
lows Snow to combine the objective, 
governing vision that we find in 
Balzac and Trollope with the im- 
mediate involvement and drama of 
Proust’s first-person narrative. 

To construct a world so varied in 
its milieu and so intricate in its 
technical pursuits, and to be an ac- 
tor in it, requires from the novelist 
a tremendous range of knowledge 
and personal experience. This Snow 
possesses. He has dipped more large- 
ly into the stream of life than any 
novelist since Stendhal, whom he 
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resembles in his flair for power and 
the realities of social conduct. Snow 
has been in turn a research chemist 
and teacher of science, a senior civil 
servant and company director, a 
dramatist and a writer of prose fic- 
tion. He now sits at the hub of the 
Establishment, casting his knowing 
eye over every aspect of academic, 
scientific, and literary life. He is as 
familiar and unobtrusively powerful 
a personage in the high, drafty 
rooms of the Ministry of Labour as 
he is under the arched gates of 
Cambridge colleges. Alone, perhaps, 
among men now active, he combines 
the humanistic with the scientific 
vision, and his recent essay on The 
Two Cultures—the perilous split 
between art and science—has_be- 
come one of the most discussed 
statements of the past decade. In 
Snow, the act of fiction is not a re- 
treat from life, as it was in Proust 
and Joyce, or a fanatic commit- 
ment to a single pursuit, as it was in 
Balzac. It is the craft of a man of 
many skills extending to words the 
familiar governance that he exer- 
cises in the actual proceedings of 
intellectual, social, and _ political 
domains. 


toe SO DIVERSE and authoritative 
a talent could have produced 
The Affair. It stands with Time of 
Hope and The Masters as the best 
in the series. And it goes beyond any 
of the previous novels in weaving 
the varied strands of Snow’s inter- 
ests into a single dramatic design. 
We are back in that Cambridge col- 
lege where the tense election of The 
Masters took place. But the problem 
this time goes deeper than pow- 
er and person. It involves no less 
than the truth of scientific statement 
and the nature of justice. Sixteen 
years have passed sirice Crawford's 
election as master, and the college 
has changed; it is more vulnerable 
to the exactions and political winds 
that blow in from the outside world. 
It is characteristic of Snow’s subtle 
response to the times that the crisis 
in The Affair is triggered in America. 
American scientists have denounced 
as fraudulent a photograph and the 
attendant scientific argument on the 
basis of which Donald Howard has 
been elected to a fellowship. The 
case seems clear, and Howard's de- 
fense is as stiff and inept as was that 
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of Captain Dreyfus (whose shadow 
appears throughout the novel). The 
young scientist is dismissed and “the 
affair” appears to be over even be- 
fore it has begun. 

But matters are not so simple as 
they would seem. Gradually, there 
emerges a very faint chance that in- 
justice has been done. The fraud 
might have been committed in some 
inexplicable moment of overconfi- 
dence or senility by the old and now 
departed scientist who supervised 
Howard's dissertation. Howard is a 
gross, unattractive opportunist with 
the manners of a drover. The very 
Fellows who take up his meager 
cause are the ones who dislike him 
most for his boorishness and _ his 
leftist politics. As Clemenceau 
asked, when he finally saw Dreyfus, 
“Is that the abysmal little man for 
whom I have fought so hard?” Fran- 
cis Getliffe, now a renowned scien- 
tist, risks his chances for the next 
mastership; Skeffington, who person- 
ally loathes Howard, knows that by 
supporting him he is probably sac- 
rificing his own future; Martin Eli- 
ot, Lewis’s brother, may be gambling 
away his senior tutorship and his 
opportunity of living out his career 
amid the friendship of those whom 
he most respects. 

But there is no turning back. 
After a first reconsideration of the 
case, in which Howard is again con- 
demned, his angry, harried backers 
call in Lewis Eliot, a former Fellow, 
now an eminent lawyer and civil 
servant. The senior court of the 
college calls on legal advice of its 
own, and the entire affair is argued 
out in a long, brilliant confronta- 
tion. The venom of possible truth 
eats through friendship, good man- 





ners, prudence, and the spider web 
of mutual protection that makes up 
the politics of a high table. The 
conclusion is profoundly expressive 
of Snow’s astute liberalism. The 
claims of justice are met; but the 
claims of behavior and humane 
good taste are also met. 


HE BOOK ABOUNDS in the kind of 

scenes for which Snow is famous: 
the close-reasoned, exceedingly sub- 
tle, and even cunning debate of men 
confined in small circles of power 
and professional rank. In Snow, in- 
tellectual and moral argument his 
a lucid immediacy that is nearly 
sensual. Nothing he has written his 
a more passionate logic and com- 
plexity of dramatic control than the 


‘final sessions of the senior court. 


Lewis Eliot brings the arrow of 
doubt closer and closer to Night- 
ingale, the bursar of the college and 
a man whose acrimonious ambitions 
are known to us from The Masters. 
The instant in which Nightingale 
erupts, abandoning the courtliness 
of ritual and going over to naked 
hatred, is a classic in the art of nar- 


rative. 
But there are other elements, 
touches new in Snow, and over 


which the reader tends to pass too 
quickly precisely because the plot is 
so relentlessly exciting. I am think- 
ing in particular of Gay, the im- 
mensely ancient, doddering Ice- 
landic scholar. Persuaded that he is 
being excluded from college func- 
tions that are the due of his senior- 
ity, the mad, enchanting old man 
prepares to sue the Fellows. It is 
all high comedy of a kind rather 
rare in Snow’s work. And there is 
the study of the relationship be- 
tween Lewis and Martin, a study 
taking us back to The New Men 
yet giving also a larger dimension 
to the general meaning of Strangers 
and Brothers. 

Snow conducts The Affair with 
such majestic ease largely because 
he has moved nearer than ever be- 
fore to identifying himself person- 
ally with the narrator. Lewis Eliot 
has Snow’s career behind him, and 
he has the complex worldliness of 
Snow’s thought and his ability to 
bridge the literary and the scien- 
tific. But this centrality of vision. 
with all its advantages of contro! 
and authentic presentation, has its 
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perils. The Snow world is beginning 
to bear too exclusively the image of 
its maker. There are no fools in it. 
All the personages, even those who 
are in vice or error, share a common 
quality of adroit perception and an 
uncanny feel for the drift of social 
power. The logic of their emotions 
is always trenchant and articulate. 
There is no room in this cruelly 
civilized setting for the stumblers, 
the bruised, or the childlike. Thus 
although the exterior range of 
Snow's fiction is perpetually in- 
creasing to include some new aspect 
of modern English life, the range 
of potential experience is still rather 
narrow. And this narrowness at 
times carries over into the style, 
giving it a metallic precision too 
constant for the real chaos of human 
feeling. By the time passion has 
reached the surface of the page, it 
carries the stamp of rational will. 
When a Snow character collapses, he 
falls into a kind of hysteria that is 
even more lucid than reason. 

In The Affair, Lewis Eliot re- 
marks that music bores him. This is a 
significant admission. For if there is 
some notable lack in the superb 


structure of Strangers and Brothers, 
it is precisely the quality of music. 
By that I mean the vital, fluid ele- 
ments of experience that lie outside 
the grip of logical account and yet 
give to our lives much of their 
resonance and mystery. We speak 
of these elements in architecture 
when we point to the flowing line 
or the harmonious accord and when 
we distinguish a building that is 
merely asserted mass from one that 
appears to reflect a continuous vital- 
ity of inner growth. In Balzac, the 
part of music is the allegory and 
mysticism that plays like an uncer- 
tain light around even his most 
solid personages. In Proust, music 
is everywhere present, both as a 
literal art and as the primary sym- 
bol for the inward tension and 
dynamism of sensibility. We feel its 
absence from the exceeding clearness 
and linear strength of Snow’s fic- 
tion. This is, of course, to compare 
Snow’s work with the very finest in 
the art of the novel. But throughout 
The Affair the comparison with 
Proust is openly invoked, and it is 
a mark of Snow’s excellence that it 
can justly be made. 


Monument in Provence 


GOUVERNEUR PAULDING 


N INTRODUCTION TO MistRAL, by Richard 


Aldington. Southern Illinois University 
Press. $5.50. 


The French Revolution, all of 
Napoleon’s efficient prefects, the 
persistent attraction of Paris and its 
demands for centralization—none of 
these has succeeded in making every 
part of France exactly like every 
other part. Nor has any deliberate 
theorizing about regionalism, artistic 
or political, succeeded in restoring 
the ancient autonomy each part 
once possessed. And yet Provence— 
denied access to its seaboard by the 
occupying forces of tourism and 
traduced by many a native son, par- 
ticularly by the Alphonse Daudet 
of schoolboy French—has endured. 
Painters have helped: Cézanne with 
his variations on the Mont-Sainte- 
Victoire, rising pink, mauve, and 
gray above the gray olive trees; Van 
Gogh with his café in Arles, warm 
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and bright with the plane trees and 
the avenue receding into summer 
darkness. More than any other, 
Frédéric Mistral has helped, but in 
the sense perhaps of a monument in 
a public square. The passerby won- 
ders why the figure is there. He reads 
the inscription. 

Mistral’s inscription is lengthy and 
it is in Provencal, a language acces- 
sible to few northern Frenchmen and 
to even fewer foreigners. It consists 
in an immense encyclopedia of Pro- 
vencal folklore, and three or four 
book-length poems, of which Miréio, 
if hardly ever read outside Provence, 
is the best known. It contains the 
opening lines of a song— 


“O Magali, ma tant amado,/Mete 
la tésto au fenestroun! /Escouto un 
pau aquesto aubado/De tambourin 
e de viduloun. . .” 


—a song of love and the dawn, which, 
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in history—and help 
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because it is easily decipherable and 
has been set to an agreeable tune, 
is still sung throughout the world. 
The inscription also reveals that 
Mistral, in 1904, divided a Nobel 
Prize with an obscure Spaniard. 


| ee Now IN America would care 
to read Miréio, even in transla- 
tion, but Richard Aldington is right 
in thinking that the poet’s totally 
uneventful life is of interest. In 1914, 


Mistral died at eighty-four before’ 


the great change came. But in his 
mind a change, threatening the old 
traditions, destroying local prides 
and freedoms, half-educating people 
out of their certainties and assurance, 
had started long before with the in- 
troduction of machinery. He sought 
to defend—or better, he represented 
—values that had almost vanished 
and that he had to reinvent, draw- 
ing upon his memories of the time, 
in the farmhouse at Maillane, when 
his father in turn had drawn upon 
his. 

This reinvention, this restoration, 
could not be done through politics, 
but only, he knew, by preserving, 
strengthening, giving enduring form 
to the language, Provencal, through 
which alone past treasures could be 
handed on. His encyclopedia and 
his poems were written for this pur- 
pose. The poet taught the faith to 
his people as if he were a sculptor 
of the Middle Ages teaching the 
Faith on cathedral portals. 

Ungenerously and _ inaccurately, 
sophisticated Parisians thought of 
Mistral as a peasant of some talent 
who organized country dances on the 
village square and recited verses in 
dialect. They forgot what a peas- 
antry can be, the depository of wis- 
dom and cultivation. Mistral’s father 
read only three books, but he reread 
them all his life: the Bible, The 
Imitation of Christ, and Don Quixote 
—and Mistral had a brilliant univer- 
sity career. We need not learn Pro- 
vencal, or attempt to read his books, 
in order to admire the aims he pur- 
sued; what he sought to preserve is 
what the civilized world more than 
ever is in danger of losing. 

In this quiet book appear, some- 
what unexpectedly, rude remarks 
about statesmen. This is because 
Richard Aldington (Death of a Hero, 
1929) still holds them accountable 
for an early war in which he served. 
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The Poet Against 
The English Department 


ALFRED KAZIN 


N Derense or IGNorANCE, by Karl Sha- 

piro. Random House. $4. 
As I sat down to write this review, I 
noticed in the paper that a critic 
who has had more than the usual ex- 
perience of academic life has just 
published a satiric novel about aca- 
demic life. There are so many nov- 
elists, poets, and critics teaching in 
America that it sometimes seems as 
if the only human activity they can 
write about is the academic life. 
Whenever the writer has had to re- 
press, to tone down, to meet with, it 
has become routine for him to bite 
the hand that has just fed him (and 
that in time will feed him again). 

But the deeper complaint that a 
creative writer is likely to have 





against the English departments is 
that they are so sophisticated. The 
rebels of 1910-1925—Eliot, Pound, 
Joyce, Yeats—have become the “mod- 
ern” tradition and supply all the 
canons. The writer who knows him- 
self to be an odd duck, who is en- 
gaged in finding the language for 
his sense of things, can be so exas- 
perated by the intellectual together- 
ness of critical opinion, by the self- 
satisfied airs of those for whom T. S. 
Eliot has supplied all the answers, 
that he is tempted to turn into the 
court jester, the department fool. 
Where everyone is solemnly con- 
cerned with “order” and “orthodoxy” 
and discovering the marvelous “ten- 


derness” in one stanza of Evra 
Pound’s delirious Cantos, the writer 
is driven to attack all criticism, to 
play the part of the wild man, the 
primitive, the naif. 

This seems to me the situation 
behind Karl Shapiro’s In Defense 
of Ignorance, a collection of lectures 
delivered under academic auspices 
whose purpose is to attack the cult 
of “modern” poetry as personified 
by Eliot-Pound-Yeats and to bring 
up, as a corrective, the more lyrical, 
spontaneous, and romantic work of 
Dylan Thomas, William Carlos Wil- 
liams, and Henry Miller. Shapiro 
has for some time been professor at 
the University of Nebraska; before 
that he edited Poetry in Chicago. 
Since poets tend as naturally as 
Marxists and psychiatrists to divide 
into hostile factions, Shapiro found 
himself under constant pressure 
from those neo-orthodox, always 
anxiously correct people who as a 
matter of course identify the “mod- 
ern” tradition in poetry with fear 
of what Eliot likes to call “heresy.” 


I WELL UNDERSTAND Shapiro’s exas- 
peration with the cult that has 
set itself up in English departments 
as the tradition of modern poetry. 
And yet, sympathetic as I am with 
many of his literary opinions, much 
as I admire his specific judgments 
on individual poems and poets—the 
best feature of his book—I think 
that he has fallen into the trap of 
playing literary factions that has 
been set up for him by his life in 
the university. The answer of a free 
and spirited writer to the intellec- 
tual neo-classicism of Eliot should 
not be the other intellectual line of 
—anti-intellectualism. This is a crude 
and emotional way of discharging 
the resentment that a creative writer 
can feel in the university—especially 
when he is an outsider, an original, 
an old-fashioned American non- 
believer or non-Christian. It is exact- 
ly the “liberal,” easy, conciliatory 
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sophistication which sees literature 
only as a clash of positions that 
we have most to fear just now, and 
as a “position” Shapiro’s is likely 
to attract support from both old 
fogies and the lunatic fringe. The 
first are against any poetry that they 
have to think about, the second are 
interested not in poetry but in being 
taken for poets. 

Shapiro’s book is a mixed bag. 
Insofar as it is a defense of “igno- 
rance,” an attempt to set up an 
attack on criticism and intellectual- 





ism, it seems to me weak, bitter, and, 
worst of all, ineffective. The way 
to defend “ignorance,” if that is 
what needs defending just now, is 
to stay away from the language of 
reason, not to tackle Eliot on his 
own ground of critical argument, 
and to be a naive genius. Shapiro 
is anything but this. He has never 
seemed to me even a_ passionate 
poet; his own work is striking for its 
concrete but detached insights; it 
is witty and exact in the way it 
catches the poet’s subtle and guard- 
ed impressions, and it is a poetry 
full of clever and unexpected verbal 
conceits. It is a very professional 
poetry—supple, adaptable, by no 
means Dionysian. Like much con- 
temporary lyric poetry, it seems to 
me imprisoned in “sensibility,” mus- 
cle-bound except in relation to the 
poet’s specific rendering of a place, 
a time, a mood. Shapiro’s essays are 
full of the same excellent and de- 
tached insights. He is often bril- 
liant in his judgment of particular 
texts, as luminous and witty then as 
he is unnaturally programmatic and 
self-defeating and even a bit hys- 
terical on Eliot as the evil genius of 
modern literature. “Eliot is untouch- 
able... The enemy . . . searches his 
citadel for an opening and cannot 
find one. Eliot has long since antici- 
pated every move; he and his men 
can prevent ingress or exit. Eliot re- 
sembles one of those mighty castles 
in Bavaria which are remarkably 
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visible, famed for their unsightli- 
ness, and too expensive to tear 
down. Life goes on at the bottom; 
but it is always up there.” 


ae when Shapiro lives up to his 
own prescription that the critic 
should do nothing but judge works 
of art, when as a fellow poet he 
takes up those pieces of Eliot’s 
which in university classes are often 
read only as a puzzle to decipher or 
as necessary condemnations of con- 
temporary society, he is exhilarat- 
ing. Criticism is discrimination; the 
only real use a critic often has is 
in sticking his neck out, in choosing 
between those works which so many 
people are afraid or unable to choose 
from. 

There is no better critic than a 
professional judging in his own 
field. Much of what Shapiro has to 
say about particular works by Eliot 
and Pound seems to me absolutely 
first-rate. His criticisms of Auden 
are cruelly shrewd. But the reader 
of such passages is likely to wonder 
why so intelligent and witty a critic 
should, in order to attack the pro- 
grammatic criticism of Eliot, identi- 
fy it with all criticism. Shapiro has 
a strong appreciation of William 
Carlos Williams, but many of his 
affirmative judgments are_ really 
based on Williams’s critical pro- 
nouncements. He says roundly that 
Dyian Thomas “was a tremendous 
talent who stung himself into in- 
sensibility because he could not face 
the obligations of intellectual life, 
which he mistakenly felt he must. 
He could not take the consequences 
of his own natural beliefs.” But why 
couldn’t Dylan Thomas do that? 
Why can’t any romantic poet do it? 
It is because every work of literature 
is a criticism of life—of human des- 
tiny, of society, of history. To pre- 
tend that these things no longer ex- 
ist, to mistake oneself as a naif, a 
primitive disengaged from the so- 
ciety that our intellect and sympa- 
thies judge all day long, is just self- 
defeating. It is because Dylan 
Thomas could not or would not 
justify his “natural beliefs,” be- 
cause he would not grow up to them 
as a poet and thinker, that he gave 
up. Circumstances now press so hard 
on all of us, the earth is getting so 
overcrowded and _ overorganized, 
that it is perfectly possible to get 


lost in the shuffle, and there at the 
bottom to pretend that nothing ex- 
ists but oneself. 

But every writer—every “beat,” ev- 
ery disengaged anarchist—criticizes 
life and society with every word he 
writes. The better the writer, the 
more this criticism and his imagina- 
tion will fuse as one. Shapiro is emo- 
tional and unjust on the reasons for 
Eliot’s fame. Eliot from the first 
made it his responsibility to offer 
us a constant critique of our society; 
one can quarrel with the quality of 
his concern but not with this con- 
cern itself. He has been faithful to 
the human community in our time, 
to the necessity of saving society 
from self-destruction. It is this con- 
cern, in art, that made Eliot’s fame. 

And if Shapiro wants to know why 
Whitman has ceased to mean as 
much to American writers, the an- 
swer is in his own book. He says that 
Whitman “is the one and only poet 
of America who has attempted to 
adumbrate the meaning of America. 
The twentieth-century poet avoids 
this commitment, by and large; he 
considers it fitting and proper to 
take refuge in History against the 
horrors of progress . . .” I agree with 
Shapiro’s account of Whitman as a 
great poet and prophet. But Whit- 
man at his best is identical with faith 
in America as a political proposi- 
tion, and you cannot plead for 
“ignorance” without turning Whit- 
man over to those who see him as 
just another self-centered homo- 
sexual. To believe in Whitman you 
must believe in his revolutionary 
politics, in his concern with the 
masses, in the spiritual *leaven of 
democracy. 

It was the decline of this faith that 
opened the gates to Eliot’s Anglo- 
mania and Ezra Pound’s Fascism, to 
Allen Tate’s celebration of the old 
South. There was no conspiracy in 
this, as Karl Shapiro suggests; the 
triumph of these writers resulted 
from the despair of those who gave 
up Whitman’s ideals, who no longer 
trusted in Whitman’s America of 
“great souls,” who doubted that out 
of our mass society would come the 
spiritual triumph of the ordinary 
man, Whitman’s “forgotten.” It was 
exactly those poets who agreed with 
Henry Ford that “history is bunk,” 
who thought that Dylan Thomas 
could escape “the obligations of in- 
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THE REPORTER Puzzle 10 


by HENRY ALLEN 


DIRECTIONS 


1) Each crossword definition contains two clues. One is 
@ conventional synonym; the other a pun, anagram, or 


play on words, 


2) Letters from the acrostic should be transferred to the 
corresponding squares in the crossword, and vice versa. 
3) The initial letters of the correct words in the acrostic 
will, when read down, spell out the name of a prominent 


person. 


138 66 176 42 


He made a bad bargain in ancient times. 


7 
36 4 112 192 146 122 56 222 
Said with respect to Acrostician. (1, 4, 3) 
os - _ —_ — - -—-—— os _ os _- 
52 182 22 98 214 172 190 124 18 
46 70 40 
Peter de Vries subject matter. (8, 4) 
a ge ee ee 
76 34 142 136 208 158 8 132 194 
202 164 102 
Item of apparel admired by Berlin. 
Ee ee ae ee 
24 50 72 184 84 170 80 
Goddess of retribution. 
a a ee —— 
58 32 92 68 166 134 178 186 
Properly, seppuku. 
pe ge ee ee a ae ae 
94 110 54 88 140 60 114 150 206 
216 168 20 6 96 
What can be gained by drilling in Texas. 
(3, 4, 7) 
ee ee 
86 48 64 200 26 180 128 204 220 
Its bird is the robin, its fish the Muskel- 
lunge, its motto: Forward. 
I. — —_— —_ —_— —_ — —_—— —_-—= ts 
28 130 156 44 104 74 62 162 154 
10 148 78 
Source of Hemingway's title, ‘‘The Sun 
Also Rises.”’ 
J. 


— 


152 12 120 106 90 116 198 174 


218 16 


After them, often, the deluge. 





3. Theban 


31. 


39. 


61. 
66. 
72. 
91. 


101. 


121. 
127. 
151. 


156. 


162. 
181 


189. 


213, 








ACROSS 


zeal | hear marks 


Shakespearean period. 


A gilt A-square early Christian 
land. 


Five times duplex made cup 
leak. 


Six afterthoughts for wheels. 
Acrostician’s former post. 
This flatland’s not the same. 


Going up Athenian hill will 


make a rove gasp for breath. 


Test | upset for Miss Bow’s 
crowd? (2, 3) 


DDT ina negative sense. 
Cosy pitch, but nutty. 

A short Queen Mary or Queen 
Elizabeth which one may take 


against a sea (of troubles). 


A king of Persia to make us 
cry. 


Space ina real thing. 


Spanish queen in ingenve lead? 
Don’t lend. 


Humanity and mink moke man 
sound as he often isn’t. 


Nothing small! about this style 
of behavior, including pa’s ma. 


(5, 6) 


DOWN 


3. Pill up? See wrong egg shape. 


5. Tine where a Roman puts his 
trust. (2, 2) 


7. Bachelor on a tree makes one 
sheepish. 


9. Eternally send yells. 
11. Pledge a drink. 


13. Get hep in news, oh, my rela- 
tives. 


31. Tea king Dave 


is given to 
Banter. (4, 3, 4) 


45. 1 cabled Stan for a stretch tie. 


80. Tip indirection of petty malice. 


86. We hit a twig. 


97. Bad spying of not a musical 
but a roving group. 


123. Game dog is defined as one who 
appeals to the populace (alter- 


nate spelling). 


133. Dogged missile? 


159. First class rum bottled in Ira- 


nian lake. 


170. Cain mixed up in old South 


American. 


176. Presently unknown, in short. 
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tellectual life,” who opened the gates 
wide to the new medievalists, the 
dreary croakers whose despair of 
democracy has always fastened on 
The Waste Land. 

But such is Shapiro’s own value as 
a critic, as a celebrant of what he 
truly loves, that he ends his book 
with a perfectly splendid apprecia- 
tion of Henry Miller. Miller—the 
Miller who in the “Tropic” books 
felt himself one with Emerson and 
Whitman—is the poet of real life, the 
romantic anarchist that so many rebel 
writers now try to be out of disgust 
with the organized society. This is 
because Miller at his best is power- 
fully in love with what he writes 
ibout. He really accepts life, all of 
it, in the enchanted and singing style 
that Whitman hoped the man in the 
street would find for his life. Very 
few writers in the romantic, now 
“beat,” style actually feel so strong a 
love for the facts of ordinary exist- 
ence. They are afraid of our world. 
But like all true poets, Miller gives 
us a taste of the actual joy, energy, 
and freedom we are starved for. He 
makes one happy. No wonder that 
after reading Miller with so much 
pleasure, Shapiro is convinced that 
“Combatting the ‘system’ is non- 
sense. There is only one aim in life 
and that is to live it. In America it 
has become impossible, except for a 
few lucky or wise people, to live 
one’s life; consequently the poets and 
artists tend to move to the fringes of 
society. . . . The American way of 
life has become illusory; we lead the 
lives of prisoners while we boast 
about free speech, free press, and 
free religion, none of which we actu- 
ally enjoy in full. The price for se- 
curity has become too great; abun- 
dance has become a travesty.” 


| LIKE this passage; it speaks that 
criticism of our lives which re- 
minds one of Chekhov: “You live 
badly, my friends!”” We do live “bad- 
ly” in this country just now, and the 
writer who does more than say so, 
the writer who brings this home to 
our blood and nerves, as Miller does 
on occasion, shows us what life can 
be like. He proves chat the critic and 
the poet are in the true writers al- 
ways indissoluble—as they are in 
Shapiro at his best, when he is writ- 
ing not against the English depart- 
ment but out of himself. 
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OH, 


A DREADFUL THING 
HAPPENED. 





E { The Whiskey Distillers 

of Ireland } were in the States 
recently and we laid on a cocktail 
party for those who have been cor- 
responding with us. Since we could 
not invite all 35,000 we wrote to 
them asking if they would like to be 


invited sad would they let us know and we would draw names out 
of the hat in a sort of Irish Whiskey Sweepstakes. £® Well, the 
party was a great success; but imagine our chagrin now to learn 
that one batch of invitations went by ship, The SS Kon-Tiki, and 
apparently seaworthiness is not everything for they only arrived a 
week after the festivities. ®Since we have no idea who received 
these tardy notices we must ask blanket indulgence. If you were 
one of the ill-favoured few please write to us and let us see if we 
can’t think of some way to comfort you; short of sending you the 
Captain’s and our own dear heads on a platter. 


Ge 
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THE REPORTER 
Puzzle #9 


WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 








“One of the most original and 
arresting poets in world literature in 
the early twentieth century .. .” 


VLADIMIR MAYAKOVSKY 


THE BEDBUG AND SELECTED POETRY 


paper/$1.55 


MERIDIAN BOOKS, 
12 East 22 Street, New York 10 


ROMAN JAKOBSON 


cloth /$4.00 


INC. 


Edited and introduced by 
Patricia Blake, these trans 
lations, by Max Hayward 
and George Reavey, of 
Mayakovsky’s satirical play 
and numerous poems (with 
facing Russian text) have 
been awaited ever since 
Boris Pasternak renewed 


interest in Mayakovsky with 


his statement. “Here was 
that profound animation 
without which there is no 
Originality, that infinity 
which opens out from any 
one point 
direc 
poetry is 
Standing 


in life in any 
without which 
nly a misunder 


tion 
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Point Four students 


from 17 countries visit Puerto Rico 


to observe Operation Bootstrap 


UR photograph was taken in Puerto Rico, 
O but there isn’t a single Puerto Rican present. 
The people having their picture taken come 
from seventeen different countries, as far apart 
as Pakistan and Peru. 

They have all flown to Puerto Rico for the 
same reason. Their countries want them to get 
a firsthand view of Operation Bootstrap, Puerto 
Rico’s famous self-help program. 

About the time Operation Bootstrap was first 
getting up a full head of steam, the United States 
announced its Point Four program to help 
underdeveloped nations. 


Immediately, Governor Mujfioz Marin of 
Puerto Rico wrote to President Truman: 


“We have begun to do things that you call 
for in your Point Four. 

“If you send your Point Four students to 
Puerto Rico, they can see our problems and find 
out how we are tackling them. ’'m sure that our 
visitors will learn things from us, and that we 
in turn will learn from them.” 


Since then, nearly ten thousand Point Four 


students have come to Puerto Rico from 118 
different countries. 


More and more come every year. They study 
everything from refrigeration to public admin- 
istration. They visit towns and schools and 
farms and factories. They take courses at the 
Commonwealth’s booming universities. 


Eventually, they go home to apply the things 
that they have learned. And to report the things 
that they have seen. 


They can say for certain that the democratic 
principles of Operation Bootstrap really work. 
This is great good news on five continents. 


These Point Four students came to Puerto Rico from 
Bolivia, British Guiana, Chile, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Grenada, Guatemala, Honduras, Liberia, 
Nicaragua, Pakistan, Peru, the Philippines, Surinam, 
Thailand, and the West Indian Federation. Among 
them are a public health official, a factory supervisor, 
half-a-dozen home economists, a civil engineer, and 
a professor of agriculture. Elliott Erwitt took this 
photograph in the exhibition hall of Puerto Rico’s 
Institute of Culture. 
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